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INTRODUCTION 


A  dynamic  persuasive  figure  with  a  message  for  our  times 
hastened  along  the  roads  of  Eighteenth  Century  English  history — 
Selina ,  Countess  of  Eluntingdon. 

]ohn  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  George  Whitefield  and 
Lady  Huntingdon  led  the  movement  which  brought  a  spiritual 
awakening  to  the  British  Isles  and  reached  out  a  mighty  influence 
to  the  American  Colonies.  They  formed  a  quadruple  alliance  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Methodist  movement  which  revitalized  and  spiritu¬ 
alized  great  masses  of  benighted  people  and  changed  the  moral  tone 
of  England.  The  historian  Lecky  said  that  this  religious  revival  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  nation  from  the  equivalent  of  a  French 
Revolution. 

Corruption  of  morals  and  destitution  of  spirit  had  invaded  all 
levels  of  society,  and  the  religion  of  the  times  seemed  impotent 
against  the  spreading  cynicism  and  despair.  The  masses  existed  in 
poverty  and  ignorance  amid  a  widespread  indifference  to  their  plight 
on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classes.  Into  such  a  situation  came 
these  four  religious  pioneers. 

Lady  Huntingdon  gave  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  She  established  more  than  sixty  chapels  for 
the  preaching  of  the  word— selling  her  jewels  to  build  her  first 
chapel.  She  founded  a  theological  college  to  educate  young  minis¬ 
ters.  Her  carriage  crisscrossed  the  map  of  England,  as  she  moved 
about  like  a  commander,  with  urgency  in  her  strategy,  establishing 
new  bases,  recruiting  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  assigning  men  to  the 
front  ranks,  and  mobilizing  friends  and  strangers  in  her  strenuous 
campaign. 

Since  Lady  Huntingdon’s  life-like  ]ohn  Wesley’s  —  almost 
spanned  the  entire  Eighteenth  Century,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
her  efforts  was  written  large.  Abel  Stevens,  Nineteenth  Century 
American  churchman  and  historian,  in  his  volume,  “ Women  oj 
Methodism,”  includes  Lady  Huntingdon  with  Susanna  Wesley 
among  the  “ foundresses  of  Methodism .”  The  Countess  did  not 
aspire  to  form  a  separate  denomination ,  but  circumstances  impelled 
her  to  do  so,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  resulted. 


Ehis  little  book  is  written  in  the  belief  that  the  Countess  should 
be  better  known  in  the  modern  world.  As  an  alumna  of  her  name¬ 
sake,  Huntingdon  College  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  l  have  been 
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inspired  with  the  story  of  her  singleness  of  purpose ,  her  complete 
dedication  of  her  fortune  and  her  life  to  spreading  the  gospel. 

I  hope  that  women  of  today  will  find  inspiration  in  the  life  of 
this  woman— who  early  decided  what  was  the  “ pearl  of  great  price” 
and  let  neither  wealth  nor  worldly  honors  distract  her  from  the 
seeking  and  the  finding  and  the  sharing. 

As  a  small  tribute  to  her,  1  am  assigning  royalties  from  this 
volume  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Huntingdon  College  for  its 
use  in  the  furtherance  of  Christian  education. 

To  Charlotte  Hereford  Jones,  past  president  of  the  Hunting¬ 
don  Alumnae  Association,  I  am  indebted  for  encouragement  dur¬ 
ing  her  administration.  Being  the  first  alumna  to  read  the  manu¬ 
script,  she  introduced  it  to  the  other  officers. 

To  Julia  Walker  Russell,  president  of  the  Association,  1  am 
grateful  for  visualizing  the  book  in  its  present  form  and  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  realization. 

-TUCIA  MYERS 
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Chapter  1 


THE  SMALL  WORLD  OF  SELINA  SHIRLEY 


WHEN  A  DAUGHTER  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Washington 
Shirley,  Earl  of  Ferrers,  on  August  24,  1707  at  Stanton 
Harold  in  Leicestershire,  England,  little  Selina  Shirley  was  doubt¬ 
less  destined,  by  all  the  laws  of  probability,  to  follow  the  pattern  for 
other  young  women  of  rank  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 


It  seemed  highly  improbable  on  that  August  day  that  she 
would  grow  up  to  become  the  most  influential  woman  leader  of  a 
new  religious  movement— not  yet  named  or  born.  The  word  ‘‘Meth¬ 
odism"  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  its  founder,  John  Wesley, 
on  that  day  in  1707,  was  only  a  four-year-old  boy,  one  of  a  large 
family,  in  an  obscure  rectory  in  Lincolnshire. 


Little  Selina  Shirley  s  family  was  intertwined  with  the  history 
of  England  and  America.  Her  father  was  descended  from  Laurence 
Washington  (mayor  of  Northampton,  England  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century),  who  was  also  the  ancestor  of  George  Washington. 


Selina’s  great-great-grandfather,  Sir  Henry  Shirley,  in  1615 
married  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  been  the  great  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1.  Sir 
Henry’s  son,  Robert,  was  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles.  While  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  h  is  son,  Robert,  was  born.  The  younger  Robert  was  the 
grandfather  of  Selina.  In  1677  Charles  II  confirmed  to  him  and  his 


heirs  the  ancient  baronies  of  Ferrers,  because  he  was  grandson  and 
heir  to  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux. 

Selina’s  mother  was  of  the  Levinge  family.  The  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  a  noted  member  of  the  English  bar,  was 
appointed  Solicitor  General  in  Ireland  in  1690  and  was  created  a 
baronet  by  Queen  Anne  in  1704.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  mar¬ 
ried  Washington  Shirley,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Selina  Shir¬ 
ley  who  became  Lady  Huntingdon. 

Selina,  the  second  of  three  daughters,  grew  up  on  the  Shirley 
estate  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  Leicestershire.  In  the  spacious 
park-like  grounds,  the  child  absorbed  a  sense  of  family  tradition. 
Nearby  was  the  chapel  with  tombs  and  monuments  to  the  Shirley 
family. 

Little  Selina  was  evidently  of  a  rather  serious  temperament  in 
early  life.  In  one  of  the  few  childhood  stories  which  her  biographers 
tell,  she  was  nine  years  old  when  she  attended  the  funeral  of  a  child 
about  her  own  age.  As  she  stared  at  the  scene,  her  emotions  were 
stirred  with  thoughts  of  eternity.  Occasionally  she  returned  to  visit 
the  grave  and  to  re-live  those  awesome  moments. 


Even  in  childhood  she  had  a  little  “prayer  closet”  where  she 
would  withdraw  for  her  private  devotions. 

However  in  spite  of  these  leanings  toward  a  religious  life,  she 
was  being  brought  up  to  fill  a  conventional  niche  in  the  world  of 
society.  The  sufferings  and  soul-heaviness  of  the  miners  near  Bristol 
and  the  slum-dwellers  in  London  were  too  far  away  to  impinge  upon 
the  protected  isolation  of  the  Shirley  estate.  Titled  friends  who 
moved  in  Court  circles  and  literary  celebrities  populated  the  little 
world  where  Selina  Shirley  was  growing  up.  At  the  home  of  her 
aunt,  Lady  Fanny  Shirley,  at  Twickenham,  Selina  met  many  of  the 
literary  personages.  The  authors,  Pope  and  Hervey  and  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield,  had  dedicated  works  to  Lady  Fanny,  one  of  the  great  beau¬ 
ties  of  George  I  s  Court. 

Yet  in  her  girlhood  Selina  prayed  that  she  would  marry  into 
a  serious  family.”  Her  prayers  seemed  fulfilled  when  she  was 
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united  with  Theophilus,  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  June  3, 
1728.  He  was  born  in  1696  at  Donnington  Park  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  and  succeeded  his  halfbrother,  George  to  the  title.  Theo¬ 
philus  had  studied  at  Oxford  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Martin  Benson 
who  became  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1727  the  young  Lord  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  had  carried  the  sword  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 

At  her  marriage  Selina  Shirley  was  nearly  twenty-one,  tall, 
with  a  dignified  graceful  bearing.  Her  large  luminous  eyes,  her 
aquiline  features,  the  dark  hair  framing  a  serene  brow  gave  her  an 
engaging  appearance. 

The  year  that  she  married  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  her  ulti¬ 
mate  destiny  was  still  obscure.  She  had  entered  into  the  life  of  a 
dutiful  and  happy  wife,  surrounded  by  all  the  advantages  to  make 
that  life  secure  and  conventional. 

In  that  year,  1728,  there  still  had  been  no  visible  indication  that 
a  new  movement  was  stirring— a  movement  that  would  throw  into 
partnership  such  diverse  characters  as  a  brilliant  Oxford  scholar, 
the  poor  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  innkeeper  and  the  tall  earnest 
young  Lady  Huntingdon. 

In  1728  John  Wesley  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  George  Whitefield,  the  innkeeper’s  son,  was  a  four¬ 
teen-year-old  boy,  miserably  poor,  helping  out  with  the  chores  around 
the  inn  and  wondering  if  he  would  ever  get  an  education. 

With  this  improbable  set  of  characters,  a  great  religious  move¬ 
ment  was  being  prepared— though  none  of  them  knew  it,  or  knew 
each  other. 


Chapter  II 


FINDING  THE  PATH 


YEAR  AFTER  her  marriage,  Lady  Huntingdon’s  first  son 


was  born— Francis,  the  heir  to  the  earldom.  But  that  same 
year  marked  another  birth— and  it  was  of  greater  consequence  to 
her  than  her  own  son. 

In  November  1729  John  Wesley  (who  had  been  away,  serving 
as  the  curate  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley)  returned  to 
Oxford  University  where  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He 
joined  his  brother  Charles  and  two  friends  who  had  begun  meeting 
several  evenings  a  week  to  read  the  New  Testament.  Out  of  that 
little  group,  Methodism  was  born.  They  agreed  to  be  systematic  in 
their  devotions  and  in  their  visits  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
imprisoned.  Soon  the  group  enlarged  to  five  members,  and  was 
known  as  the  Holy  Club.  Some  students  derided  it  and  nicknamed 
its  members  ‘‘Methodists.’’ 

But  it  was  still  ten  years  before  Lady  I  luntingdon  stepped 
into  history  as  a  Methodist  pioneer.  Meanwhile  she  presided  over 
the  mansion  at  Donnington  Park  and,  although  she  constantly  did 
good  works  among  the  people  around  her,  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  her  own  piety. 

In  1730  another  son,  George,  was  horn,  hut  he  was  to  die  of 
smallpox  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1731  the  Countess  gave  birth  to 
her  first  daughter,  Elizabeth— the  only  one  of  her  children  who  was 
to  outlive  her.  A  year  later  came  Ferdinando,  who  died  of  smallpox 


when  he  was  eleven.  Little  Selina,  born  in  1735,  did  not  live  be¬ 
yond  infancy,  and  another  daughter,  born  in  1737,  was  named 
Selina.  Two  years  later  came  Henry,  the  last  of  the  seven,  but  he 
was  to  die  at  eighteen. 

A  succession  of  sorrows  beset  Lady  Huntingdon  in  the  loss  of 
four  children  in  their  childhood  or  youth.  But  in  the  early  years 
at  Donnington  Park,  with  her  children  around  her  and  with  a  de¬ 
voted  husband,  she  still  found  something  lacking.  She  had  a  rest¬ 
lessness  of  spirit,  a  yearning  for  some  unattained  even  unsighted 
goal. 


Lord  and  Lady  Huntingdon  customarily  spent  part  of  the  year 
in  London.  They  were  there  in  May  1738— the  month  when,  in  the 
same  city,  unknown  to  them,  an  epochal  event  took  place,  one 
which  was  to  modify  England  and  America— and  change  the  course 
of  her  life. 

It  was  in  May  1738  at  a  little  obscure  meeting  house  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  London  that  John  Wesley  had  his  “heart-warming” 
experience,  out  of  which  came  the  Methodist  Church.  The  histor¬ 
ian  Lecky  says  that  experience  formed  “an  epoch  in  English  history” 
and  was  the  “true  source  of  English  Methodism.” 

But  in  that  month  of  May,  Lady  Huntingdon  was  busy  with 
friends  of  the  Court  circles  and  was  even  occupied  with  politics. 
She  took  part  in  a  lively  incident  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
demonstrated  her  high-spirited  pertinacity  and  a  certain  sense  of 
humor. 

Debates  were  raging  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  “the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards.”  The  Countess  and  a  group  of  friends  want¬ 
ed  to  attend  but  the  doors  were  closed  to  “unnecessary  auditors”  in 
order  to  leave  the  gallery  for  use  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Never¬ 
theless  a  “tribe  of  dames,”  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  called 
them,  appeared  at  the  door  at  9  a.m.  and  were  refused  admission. 
There  were  Lady  Huntingdon  and  nine  others,  including  two 
duchesses.  They  took  their  stand  at  the  door  until  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  without  sustenance,  keeping  up  a  volley  of  thump¬ 
ings  and  rappings.  But  the  “Lords  were  not  to  be  conquered  by  this.’’ 
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The  two  duchesses  finally  commanded  silence  of  a  half-hour.  The 
Chancellor,  thinking  they  had  gone,  ordered  the  opening  of  the 
doors  and  they  rushed  in  to  take  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery.  They 
stayed  till  1 1  p.m.,  vocally  expressing  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  debaters. 


But  by  1739  Lady  Huntingdon  had  little  time  for  such  jaunts. 
In  that  year  she  eagerly  joined  a  religious  society  in  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  and  from  that  time  forward  she  was  increasingly  engaged 
in  what  became  her  life  mission.  (The  society  included  both  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Moravians,  who  later  divided  into  separate  groups.) 


She  had  been  drawn  to  the  Methodists  in  this  way:  One  day, 
Lord  Huntingdon’s  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  told  the  Count¬ 
ess  that  'since  she  had  known  and  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  life  and  salvation  she  had  been  as  happy  as  an  angel.’’  Instantly 
Lady  Huntingdon  realized  the  power  of  that  personal  testimony, 
and  compared  her  own  lack  of  joy  with  it. 

Lady  Margaret  and  her  sisters,  on  a  visit  to  Ledstone  Hall  in 
Yorkshire,  had  heard  a  young  minister,  Benjamin  Ingham.  I  le  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  and  had  been  on  the 
missionary  journey  to  Georgia  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in 
1735.  He  had  initiated  an  "awakening”  in  Yorkshire  by  his  preach¬ 
ing,  both  before  and  after  his  voyage.  The  Hastings  sisters  had 
heard  him  manv  times  and  had  been  greatlv  affected  bv  his  messages. 


Not  long  after  the  crucial  conversation  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Lady  LIuntingdon  had  a  serious  illness,  which  brought  her  close  to 
death.  Along  with  the  physical  suffering,  she  was  tortured  with 
thoughts  of  her  spiritual  poverty.  She  recalled  Lady  Margaret’s 
words  and  with  a  mighty  surge  of  resolution  she  decided  to  commit 
herself  to  Christ  without  anv  reservations.  From  her  bed,  she  offered 

J 

a  prayer  of  complete  surrender,  and  with  unbelievable  quickness  she 
felt  relief  and  peace.  From  that  moment  she  resolved  to  be  a  living 
sacrifice.  1  his  was  the  turning  point  in  her  illness,  and  day  by  day 
her  health  returned  to  her. 


As  she  recovered,  she  heard  that  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
were  preaching  in  the  neighborhood.  With  her  new  outgoing  spirit 
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she  sent  a  cordial  message  to  them,  saying  that  she  was  one  with 
them  in  heart. 

This  new  religious  attitude  stirred  wonder  and  criticism  in 
the  world  of  the  nobility.  Lord  Huntingdon  was  urged  to  deter  his 
wife.  He  was  generous  and  forbearing,  but  he  evidently  thought 
she  would  be  benefited  by  a  talk  with  so  orthodox  a  churchman  as 
the  Bishop,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Oxford. 

The  Bishop  came  and  tried  to  show  her  Ladyship  that  her 
sentiments  and  conduct  might  be  unnecessarily  strict.  She  quoted 
Scripture  and  supported  her  viewpoint  with  arguments,  until  the 
Bishop  impatiently  prepared  to  leave.  He  lamented  that  he  had 
ever  laid  hands  on  George  Whitefield.  He  had  ordained  Whitefield 
to  whom  he  apparently  credited  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Count¬ 
ess.  She  prophesied  that  the  Bishop  on  his  death  bed  would  remem¬ 
ber  with  satisfaction  the  ordination  of  Whitefield.  The  prophecy  is 
said  to  have  been  fulfilled— on  his  death  bed  the  Bishop  sent  a  gift 
of  ten  guineas  to  Whitefield  and  asked  to  be  remembered  in  prayer. 

During  their  residence  in  London,  Lord  and  Lady  Huntingdon 
began  in  1739  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  Fetter  Lane. 
Although  he  did  not  adopt  his  wife’s  views,  he  apparently  did  not 
try  to  dissuade  her  from  the  religious  activities  which,  more  and 
more,  occupied  her  time  and  thought.  She  had  found  the  path  that 
would  lead  her  to  the  road  of  her  destiny. 
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Chapter  III 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  GREAT  REVIVAL 

THE  YOUNG  COUNTESS  often  stepped  from  her  carriage  at 
the  door  of  the  Methodist  meeting  in  London  in  1740.  That 
year,  when  the  Wesleys  withdrew  from  Fetter  Lane  Society  Room 
and  hired  the  Foundery  in  Upper  Moorfields,  she  followed  them 
there.  In  the  preaching  and  praying,  she  found  such  a  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  reality  that  she  began  to  long  to  share  it  with  others. 

In  London  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  luxury  cropped  up  in 
shocking  juxtaposition.  In  the  face  of  the  beggar  and  also  in  the 
countenance  of  the  titled  friend,  she  could  see  the  spiritual  hunger, 
sometimes  masquerading  as  resentment  and  sometimes  as  pride. 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  sympathy  and  concern  for  all  human  beings 
were  stirring. 

She  became  the  “patroness  of  itinerant  preaching  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Donnington  Park,  when  she  was  in  residence  there. 
Thence  she  sent  out  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  itinerants 
whom  she  was  to  launch  on  their  evangelistic  careers. 

The  first  one  was  David  Taylor,  a  servant  of  Lord  I  lunting- 
don.  Under  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists,  he  had  become  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  about  the  soul-welfare  of  his  fellow-servants  and  the 
neighbors.  I  laving  an  education  and  this  new  zeal,  he  was  equipped 
for  Lady  Huntingdon  to  send  him  out  to  speak  in  communities  near 
Donnington  Park.  In  1741  his  range  was  extended  to  include  Glen- 
field  and  Ratby,  two  villages  near  Leicester.  There  David  Taylor 
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harvested  a  harvester.  Samuel  Deacon  was  swinging  his  scythe  in 
the  field  when  he  heard  that  a  man,  who  had  been  preaching  in 
the  street  at  Glenfield,  was  bound  for  Ratby.  Deacon  came  out  of 
the  field  to  hear  Taylor,  was  converted  and  became  pastor  of  a 
little  church  in  Leicestershire,  which  he  served  for  fifty-two  years. 

Such  conversions  convinced  Lady  Huntingdon  that  the  work 
was  blessed,  and  David  Taylor  was  sent  on  a  wider  circumference 
—to  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Her  new  zeal  did  not  escape  criticism.  In  October  1741  she 
wrote  to  John  Wesley  that  she  had  been  reviled.  “But,”  she  said,  “I 
have  taken  no  sort  of  notice,  as  if  I  had  never  heard  it.” 

In  November  1741  the  Huntingdons’  attachment  to  Methodism 
became  closer  when  Lady  Margaret  Hastings  married  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ingham  at  Lord  Huntingdon’s  residence  in  London.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  wryly:  “Lady  Margaret  Hastings  has 
disposed  of  herself  to  a  poor  wandering  Methodist.” 

By  1742  Lady  Huntingdon’s  sense  of  dedication  had  focused 
in  that  singleness  of  purpose  which  was  to  guide  her  through  her 
life.  On  January  9  she  wrote  to  John  Wesley:  “My  whole  heart  has 
not  one  single  grain,  this  moment,  of  thirst  after  approbation  ...  I 
have  not  one  wish,  one  will,  one  desire  but  in  Him.” 

In  1742  the  Countess  was  instrumental  in  encouraging  John 
Weslev  to  establish  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Methodist  move- 
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ment— the  use  of  lay  preachers.  During  the  absence  of  the  Wesleys 
from  London,  Thomas  Maxfield,  a  layman,  was  left  to  meet  and 
pray  with  the  members.  Lady  Huntingdon  urged  him  to  expound 
the  Scriptures.  She  heard  him  several  times  and  wrote*  to  John 
Wesley  that  Maxfield  was  “one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  Gods 
peculiar  favor  that  I  know.  He  is  my  astonishment!”  She  said  that 
the  first  time  she  heard  him,  her  attention  was  so  completely  cap¬ 
tured  that  “anyone  would  have  thought  I  had  been  made  of  wood 
or  stone.” 


*The  Rev.  Frank  Baker  of  Cleethorpes,  Lincolnshire,  England,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  has  established  January  31,  1742  as  the 
date  of  this  letter  from  Lady  Huntingdon  to  Wesley.  Previously  the  date  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  latter  part  of  1739  or  early  part  of  1740.  Dr.  Baker’s  re¬ 
port  was  printed  in  the  “Proceedings”  of  the  Society,  September  1951. 
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Weslev  hurried  back  to  London  when  he  heard  criticism  of 

y 

the  irregularity  of  a  layman’s  preaching.  Susanna  Wesley,  his  moth¬ 
er,  who  lived  in  his  home  near  the  Foundery,  counselled  him  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  dealing  with  Maxfield.  She  urged  him  to  hear 
the  young  man  preach,  for,  she  told  her  son,  "he  is  as  surely  called 
of  Gcd  to  preach  as  you  are.” 

Wesley  listened  to  Maxfield  and  gave  his  approval.  Thus, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Susanna 
Wesley,  one  of  the  most  crucial  steps  in  the  development  of  Meth¬ 
odism  was  taken.  In  the  earlv  davs,  wrhen  Weslev  and  his  little 
band  of  ordained  ministers  were  striving  to  carry  a  staggering  load 
of  preaching  and  traveling,  the  assistance  of  lay  preachers  became 
necessary  to  keep  the  little  scattered  societies  together,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  leaders. 

In  that  same  year,  John  Wesley  was  consulting  the  Countess 
about  his  journals.  In  a  letter  to  him  on  March  15,  1742,  she  agreed 
to  look  over  the  manuscripts  before  they  were  published  and  to 
give  her  opinion  on  them.  But  she  added  that,  by  making  this  re¬ 
quest,  he  had  "a  mind  to  exercise  his  gift  of  humility  in  an  extra- 
ordinarv  manner."  Two  vears  later,  Weslev  dedicated  an  anthology 
of  poems  to  her  Ladyship. 

The  Countess’  interest  in  religious  education  led  to  her  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  for  children  in  the  districts  of  Ashley  and  Markfield. 
Thev  succeeded  for  a  while,  but  she  realized  thev  were  not  serving 
the  purpose  that  she  had  intended.  In  the  same  letter  of  March  15, 
1742  to  John  Wesley  she  explained  why  she  was  giving  up  the 
schools:  "A  school  will  never  answer  the  end  of  bringing  forth  any 
of  the  Gospel  fruits  of  holiness  till  parents  are  first  made  Christian. 
The  parents  must  lay  up  for  the  children,  not  the  children  for  the 
parents." 

The  first  Methodist  Conference  was  held  on  June  25,  1744  in 
London  with  six  clergymen  and  four  traveling  preachers  present. 
Lady  Huntingdon  received  them  at  her  house  in  Downing  Street.* 

•Near  the  Prime  Ministers’  famous  address  at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  the 
Countess’s  house  was  No.  13  when  she  was  living  there,  but  has  since  been 
changed  to  No.  12.  Footnote  on  Page  11,  “The  Countess  of  Huntingdon. ’’  a 
Wesley  Historical  Society  lecture  by  F.  F.  Bretherton.  1940. 
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On  that  occasion  John  Wesley  preached  on  “What  hath  God 
wrought?  ’ 

This  was  “the  first  of  those  household  sermons  which  after¬ 
ward,  under  Whitefield,  gave  to  Her  Ladyship’s  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  character  of  a  chapel,’’  wrote  Abel  Stevens  in  “Women  of 
Methodism."  And  this  was  the  first  mention  of  any  public  service 
at  her  home  during  Lord  Huntingdon’s  lifetime. 

He  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  home  in  Downing  Street  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1746  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote  the  lengthy 
eulogistic  epitaph  for  the  monument  erected  by  Lady  Huntingdon 
in  the  church  at  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch.  She  placed  near  his  tomb  a 
bust  of  herself. 

She  was  widowed  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  with  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  upon  her— the  entire  management  of  her  children  and  their 
fortunes.  Francis,  the  young  Earl,  was  only  seventeen  years  old. 

She  spent  the  first  six  months  of  her  widowhood  at  Donning- 
ton  Park.  Her  grief  was  severe,  and  her  letters  refer  to  her  being 
weak  and  ill.  In  a  letter  of  May  21,  1747  to  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge, 
Nonconformist  minister,  she  said:  “My  heart  is  the  same.  I  drag 
about  a  painful  companion,  and  yet  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  do  so: 
how  long  it  may  last,  I  know  not.’’  She  added:  “Our  affronts  and 
persecutions  here,  for  the  word’s  sake,  are  hardly  to  be  described.  .  . 
They  called  out  in  the  open  streets  for  me,  saying,  if  they  had  me 
they  would  tear  me  to  pieces.  .  .” 

The  completeness  of  her  dedication  was  already  established. 
In  November  1747  while  she  was  ill,  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Doddridge: 
“I  am  nothing,  Christ  is  all.  ...  I  want  no  holiness  He  does  not  give 
me;  and  I  could  not  accept  a  heaven  He  did  not  prepare  me  for:  I 
can  wish  for  no  liberty  but  what  He  likes  for  me,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  every  misery  He  does  not  redeem  me  from.’ 

Being  released  from  many  social  duties  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Countess  was  ready  to  fling  her  time  and  energy  into 
the  advancement  of  the  great  revival. 
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Chapter  IV 

HER  FIRST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY 

IN  THE  SPRING  of  1748  an  extraordinary  company  of  travelers 
moved  along  the  road  from  Bath  to  Bristol  and  beyond.  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  taking  her  first  missionary  journey  to  Wales. 

By  carriage,  accompanied  by  her  two  young  daughters  and  two 
sisters-in-law,  her  Ladyship  advanced  on  her  great  objectives.  In 
the  caravan  rode  Howel  Harris,  founder  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth¬ 
odism,  and  three  other  noted  Welsh  preachers,  Griffith  Jones,  Dan¬ 
iel  Rowlands  and  Howel  Davies,  who  had  met  her  party  at  Bristol. 

For  fifteen  days  they  traveled  in  short  stages,  stopping  at  towns 
and  villages  along  the  way,  for  the  preachers  to  speak  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  crowds.  The  British  landscape,  leafing  and  glistening  with 
Springtime,  had  flowered  into  an  astonishing  drama.  The  tall  young 
Countess— her  face  engraved  with  the  marks  of  grief  and  recent  ill¬ 
ness— quietly  commanded  the  itinerary.  The  two  fresh-faced  girls, 
Elizabeth,  seventeen,  and  Selina,  eleven,  and  their  two  aunts.  Lady 
Anne  and  Lady  Frances  I  Listings,  watched  with  wide-eyed  interest 
the  stirring  of  the  multitudes.  And  dominating  the  scene  were  the 
earnest  powerfu  1-voiced  preachers,  calling  people  to  repentance. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  found  her  calling!  She  often  said  that 
"from  the  lirst  moment  God  set  her  soul  at  liberty,  she  had  such  a 
thirst  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  she  compared  herself  to  a  ship  in 
full  sail  before  the  wind.  On  this  journey  she  set  her  lifelong 
course. 
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There  is,  unfortunately,  only  a  scanty  account  of  the  trip  in 
the  journal  of  Lady  Frances  Hastings,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  summon 
up  the  memorable  pageant  which  was  imprinted  upon  that  section 
of  England  and  Wales. 

At  Trevecca  in  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  several  of  the  “awak¬ 
ened  clergymen”  joined  the  group.  And  there  for  a  few  days  the 
caravan  remained,  while  immense  crowds  from  the  surrounding 
countryside  gathered  for  preaching  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Twenty  years  later,  Trevecca  was  to  become  the  center  of  one 
of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  great  enterprises— her  theological  college— 
as  well  as  her  principal  residence.  But  now  it  was  a  way-station  on 
the  evangelistic  road  that  lay  ahead  of  her. 

In  one  of  the  services  at  Trevecca  in  1748,  Griffith  Jones 
preached  on  “What  shall  I  cry?"  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Many  persons  moaned  in  awesome  tones.  Afterward  the  Countess 
spoke  to  some  of  them,  and  asked  why  they  had  cried  out.  The 
answers  indicated  that  they  were  so  convinced  of  their  sins  that  they 
were  afraid  God  would  not  have  merev  on  them. 

J 

Such  demonstrations  of  the  soul-needs  of  the  masses  moved  her 
more  decisively  toward  her  calling. 

Only  a  few  months  after  her  return  to  London,  the  middle  of 
June,  the  Countess  took  another  unconventional  step— she  instituted 
regular  preaching  in  her  household. 

George  Whitefield  had  just  come  back  from  a  voyage  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  She  asked  Howel  Harris  to  bring  him  to  her  house  in  Chelsea 
as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore.  He  preached  there  twice,  and  then  the 
Countess  wrote  him  that  some  of  the  nobility  wished  to  hear  him. 
In  his  answer,  dated  August  21,  1748,  he  said  he  would  spend  the 
whole  day,  the  following  Thursday,  at  her  home. 

Whitefield  saw  a  precedent  for  his  preaching  there  to  the 
nobility.  In  his  letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon  he  quoted  from  Scrip¬ 
ture:  Paul  preached  “privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation. 
He  expressed  thankfulness  that  persons  who  would  not  hear  the 
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gospel  in  a  field  or  even  in  a  church  would  hear  it  under  the  roof 
of  a  home. 

Whitefield  spoke  on  the  appointed  day  to  an  audience  that  in¬ 
cluded  Lord  Chesterfield.  A  few  days  later,  he  preached  twice  in 
the  same  day,  with  Lord  Chesterfield  among  the  listeners  in  the 
morning,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  evening.  Later  Chesterfield’s 
wife  and  sister  were  converted  by  Whitefield  but,  although  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  preaching,  he  was  not  influenced  as  they  were. 

Whitefield’s  eloquence  caused  a  stir  among  his  listeners.  The 
actor,  Garrick,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Whitefield  could  move 
people  to  tears  by  his  way  of  uttering  the  word,  "Mesopotamia." 

Lady  Huntingdon  saw  an  opportunity  to  give  wider  scope  to 
his  great  gift  of  eloquence  and  persuasion;  so  she  asked  him  to  be 
her  chaplain.  On  September  1,  1748  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  accept¬ 
ing  the  honor. 

The  scene  at  Lady  Huntingdon’s  was  crowded  with  contrasts. 
In  the  stately  rooms  there  gathered  a  decorous  group  of  men  and 
women,  noted  for  their  titles  and  wealth,  their  commanding  place 
in  the  world. 

Into  their  midst,  there  was  thrust  the  young  minister  in  his 
thirties,  who  had  risen  out  of  poverty  and  was  now  proclaiming  to 
these  people  their  poverty  of  soul  and  urging  them  to  lay  hold  of 
the  "unsearchable  riches." 

Whitefield  with  his  dazzling  eloquence  and  the  authority  of 
his  message  made  a  profound  impression  on  many  of  his  hearers 
and,  in  years  to  come,  some  of  them  contributed  to  Lady  I  lun ting- 
don’s  good  causes. 

But  at  times  his  messages  fell  on  ground  that  was  ill  prepared 
to  receive  them.  For  example,  a  noted  court  favorite  came  to  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  to  hear  Whitefield,  and  as  he  talked  about  error  and 
the  need  for  repentance  she  thought  the  message  was  aimed  di¬ 
rectly  at  herself.  She  seethed  quietly  through  the  service,  and  then 
raged  at  the  Countess  and  charged  that  the  sermon  was  an  insult 
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to  her.  Whitefield  had  not  known  she  was  present,  but  she  would 
not  be  appeased  by  the  assurances  of  her  friends.  She  left  in  indig¬ 
nation  and  never  returned. 

A  little  glimpse  of  one  of  the  preaching  services  was  given 
later  by  a  Miss  Ford,  who  was  visiting  Lady  Huntingdon.  She  said 
when  she  went  into  the  parlor,  the  whole  group  was  standing  be¬ 
hind  their  chairs,  and  the  Countess  was  saying  “a  drawling  Meth- 
odistical  prayer.’’  Miss  Ford  confessed  that  she  tittered  at  the  “strange 
intonation  and  uncommon  cadence.” 

Early  in  1749  Whitefield  decided  to  leave  London  for  a  period 
of  country  traveling  and  preaching  (because  his  health  seemed  im¬ 
paired  by  the  strain  of  six  weeks’  incessant  preaching  at  Lady 
Huntingdon’s).  In  his  absence,  she  asked  John  Wesley  to  preach 
at  her  house  and  he  did  so,  twice  a  week.  After  a  six-hundred-mile 
trip  in  the  Western  section  of  England,  Whitefield  returned  to 
London  and  again  took  up  his  preaching  at  her  Ladyship’s. 

Lhe  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon  came  of  age  in  June  1750.  In 
advance  of  his  birthday,  his  mother  prepared  to  give  up  the  an¬ 
cestral  home,  Donnington  Park  to  him.  She  took  a  house  in  nearby 
Ashby  and  settled  there  with  her  other  children  and  her  sisters-in- 
law. 


Now,  wherever  she  went,  her  home  took  on  the  semblance  of 
a  chapel.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Whitefield  wrote  to  Countess 
Delitz:  “Good  Lady  Huntingdon  goes  on  acting  the  part  of  a  mother 
in  Israel,  more  and  more.  For  a  day  or  two,  she  has  had  five  clergy¬ 
men  under  her  roof,  which  makes  her  Ladyship  look  like  a  good 
archbishop  with  his  chaplains  around  him.  Her  house  is  a  Bethel; 
to  us  in  the  ministry  it  looks  like  a  college.  We  have  the  sacrament 
every  morning,  heavenly  conversation  all  day  and  preach  at  night. 
This  is  to  live  at  Court,  indeed!” 

In  1750  the  Countess  again  was  ill.  But  Dr.  Doddridge  found 
her  greatly  improved  on  a  visit  in  June  and  described  her  thus  in  a 
letter  to  his  pupil,  Benjamin  Fawcett:  “Lady  Huntingdon  for  whom 
I  desired  your  prayers  is  wonderfully  recovered.  She  walked  with  me 
in  the  garden  and  park,  and  almost  wearied  me;  such  is  her  recruit 
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of  strength  but  the  strength  of  her  soul  is  amazing.  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  much  of  the  image  of  God  in  any  woman  upon  earth." 

Whitefield  in  1750  visited  Ashby  and  preached  at  the  Count¬ 
ess’s  house.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  protesting  crowds  rioted 
around  her  door.  Some  of  the  listeners  on  their  wav  home  were 

j 

injured  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Such  opposition  served  only 
to  strengthen  Lady  Huntingdon’s  resolve. 

At  the  beginning  of  1751  her  health  again  declined,  and  White- 
field  was  summoned  to  Ashby.  By  the  time  he  reached  there,  she 
was  recovering  from  a  fever,  and  in  March  she  and  her  family  went 
to  Bristol  Hot  Wells  for  her  health.  There  she  found  Whitefield 
and  Daniel  Rowlands  preaching  to  open  air  gatherings. 

As  she  improved,  she  wrote  in  a  letter:  “I  trust  my  journey 
hither  was  of  the  Lord  and  that  some  great  good  will  yet  appear 
the  result  of  it.  I  often  find  Luther’s  words  applicable  to  myself— 
He  was  never  employed  about  any  fresh  work  but  he  was  either 
visited  with  a  fit  of  sickness  or  violent  temptation." 
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Chapter  V 


HER  GENIUS  FOR  FRIENDSHIP 

P  TO  THE  TALL  brick  house  on  the  left  of  St.  James’s 


Barton  in  Bristol,  Lady  Huntingdon  rode  in  1753  on  one  of 


her  urgent  missions  of  friendship.  Inside,  Mrs.  Charles  Wesley  lay 
ill  of  smallpox. 


Only  four  years  previously,  the  home  had  been  joyfully  conse¬ 


crated  for  bride  and  bridegroom  with  prayer  and  a  hymn  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Charles  Wesley.  Here  Mrs.  Wesley  often  sang 
and  played  the  harpsichord.  And  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  he  had 
written  dozens  of  his  hvmns. 

j 

While  Mrs.  Wesley  lay  ill,  her  husband  was  detained  in  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Wesley  was  so  stricken  with  illness  that  he  had  had  to 
hand  over  his  responsibilities  in  London  to  Charles.  John  was 
thought  to  be  near  death,  and  he  even  wrote  his  own  epitaph. 

In  such  a  time  of  crisis,  Lady  Huntingdon  hastened  from  Bath 
to  attend  her  friend,  Mrs.  Wesley.  The  Countess  well  knew  the 
risks  to  which  she  was  exposing  herself.  Two  of  her  sons,  George 
and  Ferdinando,  had  died  of  the  disease,  ten  years  earlier. 

Whitefield  went  to  London  to  relieve  Charles  Wesley  long 
enough  for  him  to  ride  home  to  see  his  wife.  But  he  had  to  return 
to  London  soon,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  the  Countess.  Before  his 
next  visit,  his  first-born  son  contracted  the  disease  and  died— a  two- 
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year-old  boy,  the  namesake  of  John  Wesley.  The  funeral  was  held 
before  the  father  could  return. 

Through  these  difficult  days  Lady  Huntingdon  remained  with 
Mrs.  Wesley  and  gave  her  the  personal  attentions  which  she  was 
unwilling  to  delegate  to  anyone  else.  For  twenty-two  days  the  pati¬ 
ent’s  life  was  in  danger.  Whitefield  was  afraid  the  Countess  was 
jeopardizing  her  own  health  by  the  strain  which  she  had  assumed, 
and  he  wrote  to  her  on  December  15:  “I  am  yet  kept  in  suspense 
about  Mrs.  Wesley  and  have  been  much  concerned  lest,  by  intense 
sympathy,  your  Ladyship  should  contract  an  illness  yourself.  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  lengthen  out  your  important  life.” 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Wesley  began  to  recover,  and  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  able  to  return  to  her  busy  life.  The  unstinting 
generosity  with  which  she  gave  of  her  time  and  energy  in  friendship 
was  as  characteristic  as  her  outpouring  of  her  material  resources. 

The  Countess’s  intensity  of  purpose,  her  dedication  to  one  great 
objective  dominated  her  friendships— and  her  chance  encounters, 
as  well.  A.C.H.  Seymour  in  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Count¬ 
ess  of  Huntingdon”  stated:  “Wherever  she  went  she  invariably  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  religious  subjects.  .  . 
Wherever  she  was  and  in  whatever  company,  her  conversation  was 
on  religion.” 

Friendships  in  high  places  came  to  her,  early,  because  of  her 
inherited  position.  But  adding  to  the  titled  and  literary  people,  she 
befriended  young  ministers,  debtors  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  the 
ill  needy  wife  of  a  soldier,  an  Indian  from  Connecticut.  In  all  these 
varied  relationships,  the  Countess  expressed  her  religious  zeal. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ancestress  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  paid  tribute  to  Lady  Huntingdon’s  gift  for  friendship 
by  writing:  “I  always  feel  more  happy  and  more  contented  after  an 
hour’s  conversation  with  vou  than  I  do  after  a  whole  week’s  round 
of  amusement.” 

But  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  another  friend  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  took  a  distate  for  Methodism  and  told  her  frankly:  “I 
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thank  your  Ladyship  for  the  information  concerning  the  Methodist 
preachers;  their  doctrines  are  most  repulsive,  and  strongly  tinctured 
with  impertinence  and  disrespect  towards  their  superiors,  in  per¬ 
petually  endeavoring  to  level  all  ranks  and  do  away  with  all  distinc¬ 
tions.  It  is  monstrous  to  be  told  that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as 
the  common  wretches  that  crawl  upon  the  earth.  This  is  highly 
offensive  and  insulting;  and  I  can  not  but  wonder  that  your  Lady¬ 
ship  should  relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with  high 
rank  and  good  breeding.” 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  friends  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  she  was  lavishing  her  time  and  re¬ 
sources  on  a  new  religious  movement  which  had  little  to  say  about 
decorum  and  dignity,  but  much  about  a  change  of  heart  in  even  the 
most  dignified  and  decorous. 

The  urgency  of  her  calling  often  gave  the  Countess  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  haste.  Her  carriage  was  hurrying  from  York  to  London 
in  1754,  when  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  traveling  at  a  more  leisure¬ 
ly  rate,  met  her  on  the  road.  “But  her  coach  drove  by  so  fast  that 
I  had  only  time  to  send  Lomas  after  her  with  my  compliments,” 
the  Countess  of  Hertford  said,  adding  that  “she  seemed  to  me  to 
look  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  her.” 

Although  some  of  her  friends  disapproved  of  her  evangelistic 
tendencies,  Lady  Huntingdon  won  the  appreciation  of  the  royal 
family. 

She  was  acquainted  with  Frederick,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  George  II  and  father  of  George  III.  The  Prince  and  his  father 
had  disagreements  which  led  to  the  Prince’s  having  his  own  court. 
Lady  Huntingdon  attended  it,  hut  as  she  became  more  engrossed 
with  religious  work  she  seldom  had  time  for  such  activities.  One 
day  the  Prince  asked  where  Lady  I  luntingdon  was  and  received  the 
answer  from  a  titled  lady:  ”1  suppose,  praying  with  her  beggars. 
Whereupon  the  Prince  said  feelingly:  “When  1  am  dying,  I  think 
I  shall  be  happy  to  seize  the  skirt  of  Lady  1  luntingdon  s  mantle  to 
lift  me  up  with  her  to  heaven.” 

Years  later,  Lady  I  luntingdon  had  an  interview  with  George 


Ill  and  his  queen.  The  Countess  had  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
reports  of  “convivial  routs”  which  were  taking  place  at  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  was  then  a  Dr.  Cornwallis. 

To  protest  against  these  social  events  which  were  causing  wide¬ 
spread  criticism,  she  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Archbishop.  He 
was  offended,  and  his  wife  began  to  ridicule  the  Countess.  Through 
one  of  her  chaplains  whose  sister-in-law  was  a  niece  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  she  made  another  protest,  which  only  roused  greater  indig¬ 
nation. 

Finally  she  applied  for  an  audience  with  the  King.  The  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Ancaster  and  Lord  Dartmouth  went  with  her  to  the  palace  at 
Kew.  The  King,  a  few  days  later,  wrote  a  letter,  counseling  the 
Archbishop  to  suppress  the  “routs  that  have  made  their  way  into 
your  palace.” 

During  Lady  Huntingdon’s  hour-long  conversation  with  the 
King,  he  confessed  to  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  see  her,  since  he 
had  been  told  “so  many  odd  stories  of  your  Ladyship.”  He  praised 
the  eloquence  of  her  preachers  and  added  that  some  of  the  bishops 
were  jealous  of  them.  He  told  of  a  bishop  who  was  complaining  of 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  preachers  who,  he  said,  were  creating  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  his  diocese.  The  King  advised:  “Make  bishops  of  them.” 
The  bishop  pointed  out  that  they  could  not  make  a  bishop  of  the 
Countess.  Then  the  King  added:  “I  wish  there  were  a  Lady  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  in  every  diocese  in  the  kingdom!”* 

Not  long  after  the  interview,  the  King  told  Lord  Dartmouth 
that  he  was  much  impressed  with  Lady  Huntingdon’s  appearance 
and  manner,  that  there  was  something  noble,  commanding  and  en¬ 
gaging  about  her.  The  King  said  she  seemed  to  possess  talents  of  a 
superior  order,  to  be  clever  and  well-informed. 

With  an  earlier  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  John  Potter, 
the  Countess  had  a  happier  acquaintance.  He  had  been  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  had  ordained  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  In  1747  be¬ 
fore  going  from  London  to  Bath  for  her  health,  she  had  gone  to 
see  the  Archbishop,  her  longtime  friend,  whose  own  health  was 

♦That  sentiment  now  surmounts  the  pulpit  of  the  Countess’s  chapel  in  Bath. 
Page  72,  “The  Methodist  Pilgrim  in  England”  by  Frank  Baker,  1951. 
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tailing.  Later,  in  October  of  that  year,  he  wrote  a  note  to  her  at 
Bath,  telling  her  now  ill  he  had  been  and  asking  her:  "Continue 
to  pray  for  me  until  we  meet  in  that  place  where  our  joy  shall  be 
complete.’’  He  signed  his  name,  and  that  proved  to  be  his  last 
word.  With  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  dropped  dead. 

The  Countess  had  so  cordial  a  friendship  with  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Handel,  the  composer  of  "The  Messiah,”  that  he  asked  to 
see  her,  not  long  before  his  death  in  April  1759.  She  said  later:  "I 
have  had  a  most  pleasing  interview  with  Handel— an  interview 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  He  is  now  old,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  long  career;  yet  he  is  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  him.” 

The  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  an  Indian  from  America,  came  to 
England  in  1766  in  the  interest  of  an  Indian  charity  school  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Countess  who 
entertained  him  in  her  home  and  acquainted  him  with  influential 
persons.  He  preached  several  hundred  sermons  in  England  and 
collected,  for  the  school,  funds  which  were  put  in  the  keeping  of 
trustees  in  that  country.  Her  acquaintance  with  this  Indian  and 
his  work  for  his  people  undoubtedly  caused  her  to  develop  a  deep¬ 
er  interest  in  helping  the  American  Indians,  at  a  later  period  in  her 
life. 


A  number  of  men,  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  their  debts 
(sometimes  for  less  than  ten  pounds),  were  befriended  by  Lady 
Huntingdon  and  her  sisters-in-law.  By  the  wiping  out  of  the  debts, 
they  made  it  possible  for  men  to  be  liberated  and  returned  to  fami¬ 
lies  and  occupations. 

1  he  need  of  one  benighted  person,  focusing  the  Countess’s  at¬ 
tention,  would  frequently  lead  her  into  a  situation  with  incalculable 
ramifications.  For  example,  on  one  of  her  visits  to  Brighton,  she 
learned  of  a  soldier’s  wife  who  had  just  had  twins  and  who  was  in 
great  need.  Lady  Huntingdon  called  upon  her  and  helped  her  and 
talked  to  her  of  spiritual  things.  A  public  hake  house  was  next 
door,  and  through  a  crack  in  the  wall  people  could  listen  to  the 
Countess  talking  to  the  poor  woman.  Other  women  began  coming 
to  the  lodging  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Countess  for  her  call. 
She  expounded  the  Scripture  and  prayed  with  them. 


One  day  to  her  surprise,  a  man  had  joined  the  group,  waiting 
for  her.  At  first  she  wasn't  sure  what  to  do— whether  to  ask  him  to 
withdraw.  She  decided  to  go  on  speaking,  without  making  any 
reference  to  him.  He  was  Joseph  Wall,  a  blacksmith,  who  was  thus 
led  to  conversion  and  became  a  Christian. 

Year  by  year,  the  Countess  was  using  her  great  capacity  for 
friendship  to  further  the  gospel.  She  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  ordination  of  two  young  men,  Martin  Madan  and  Moses 
Browne.  Daniel  Rowlands,  the  Welsh  preacher,  visited  her  in  Bris¬ 
tol  in  March  1751  and  began  preaching  at  open  air  services  there. 
She  appointed  as  her  chaplain  William  Romaine  whose  evangelical 
preaching  brought  opposition  from  certain  clergymen  and  who  was 
therefore  forced  to  give  up  his  duties  as  an  assistant  at  a  London 
church. 

She  held  a  meeting  of  evangelical  clergymen  from  neighboring 
towns  at  her  house  in  Bath  in  January  1756  to  plan  for  a  wider 
spread  of  the  gospel.  John  Wesley  in  1758  introduced  to  the  Count¬ 
ess  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  who  later  became  famous  as  the  Vicar 
of  Madeley  in  Shropshire.  He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and, 
when  Lady  Lluntingdon  learned  that  he  could  preach  in  French, 
she  asked  him  to  go  to  Tunbridge  to  speak  to  the  French  prisoners 
there.  At  her  request,  he  did  so. 

Thus  the  Countess,  through  her  friendships,  extended  the 
gospel  on  an  ever-widening  frontier. 
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Chapter  VI 


THE  OPENING  OF  CHAPEL  DOORS 


THE  CLOSING  of  doors  against  her  forced  Lady  Huntingdon 
to  open  new  doors. 

Opposition  to  the  evangelistic  ministers,  whom  she  was  send¬ 
ing  out,  continued  to  mount,  and  pulpits  were  being  denied  to 
them.  Therefore  she  set  about  doing  the  difficult  and  challenging 
duty— establishing  her  own  chapels. 

She  had  been  drawn  to  Brighton,  the  Southern  seacoast  re¬ 
sort,  for  the  sake  of  her  son  Henry’s  health.  1  Ie  died  there  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1757  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Now  four  of  her  seven  children 
were  dead.  As  was  her  custom,  she  began  to  transcend  her  grief  bv 
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pouring  her  energy  into  good  works. 

In  Brighton,  stimulated  by  her  zeal  among  people  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  world  and  among  poor  people  like  the  soldier  s  wife,  a  little 
group  of  “awakened  Christians  began  to  gather  regularly.  They 
needed  a  place  to  worship.  In  1759  when  Whitefield  preached  in 
Brighton,  his  pulpit  was  under  a  tree  in  a  field  back  of  an  inn. 

Therefore  the  Countess  determined  to  provide  a  meeting  place. 
She  sold  her  jewels  lor  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  and 
iilteen  shillings,  and  with  the  money  she  built  a  “small  hut  neat 
chapel  ’  near  her  home. 

In  the  Summer  of  1761  the  Brighton  building  was  opened 


the  first  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  sixty-four  chapels.  The  Rev.  Martin 
Madan  was  the  first  preacher  there,  and  he  was  followed  successive¬ 
ly  by  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England:  William  Romaine 
(who  was  the  Countess’s  second  chaplain),  John  Berridge,  Henry 
Venn  and  John  Fletcher. 

The  same  year,  she  opened  a  chapel  in  Sussex  at  Oathall,  a 
mansion  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Shirley  family.  A  justice 
of  the  peace,  named  Warden,  offered  the  use  of  the  house  for  this 
purpose  because  of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  “in  the  wilds  of  Sus¬ 
sex’’  to  hear  the  gospel.  The  Countess  accepted  this  opening  as 
providential,  fitted  up  a  large  hall  for  the  chapel  and  furnished 
quarters  for  her  own  residence  upstairs. 

it  was  at  Oathall  on  May  12,  1763  that  Lady  Huntingdon  suf- 
lered  one  of  her  greatest  sorrows— the  death  of  her  daughter,  Selina, 
who  was  twenty-six  years  old.  The  young  Selina,  whom  the  Count¬ 
ess  described  as  “the  continual  pleasure  of  my  heart,”  became  ill 
with  a  fever  only  seventeen  days  before  her  death.  She  was  to  have 
married  a  relative,  Colonel  George  Hastings.  The  young  Selina 
had  profited  by  her  mother’s  belief  that  a  religious  education  was 
the  greatest  endowment  that  could  be  handed  down  to  her.  And 
the  Countess  was  consoled  by  her  daughters  expressions  of  faith 
and  calmness  on  her  death  bed. 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  soon  busy  again,  making  arrangements 
for  resuming  the  Oathall  chapel  services  which  had  been  suspended 
during  her  daughter’s  illness. 

Two  of  the  dramatic  conversions  at  Oathall  are  recounted  in 
biographies  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  Captain  Scott,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  since  his  seventeenth  year,  was  stationed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  was  invited  by  a  pious  farmer  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Romaine.  He  went  the  next  Sunday  and  heard  a  stirring  ser¬ 
mon  on  “I  am  the  way.”  Scott  was  converted  and  began  speaking 
on  spiritual  things  wherever  he  was  stationed.  John  Fletcher,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Countess,  praised  the  zeal  of  the  military  evangelist  and 
said:  “I  believe  this  red  coat  will  shame  many  a  black  one.”  White- 
field  invited  him  to  come  to  London  to  preach  at  the  Tabernacle 
(the  center  of  Whitefield’s  ministry)— “to  bring  his  artillery  to  Tab- 
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ernacle-rampart."  Captain  Scott  was  a  supply  preacher  there  for 
twenty  years,  and  finally  gave  up  his  military  commission  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  religious  work. 

The  Captain’s  evangelistic  activities  made  him  well  acquainted 
with  the  Countess.  He  told  this  story  of  her  generosity.  At  a  time 
when  she  had  almost  depleted  her  resources  by  her  gifts,  he  and 
some  other  ministers  decided  to  conceal  from  her  a  case  of  particu¬ 
lar  need.  However  from  other  sources  she  heard  of  it.  When  she 
saw  Captain  Scott  again,  she  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed:  “I  have 
never  taken  anything  ill  at  your  hands  before,  but  I  think  this  is 
very  unkind!"  And  she  gave  one  hundred  pounds. 


Another  old  soldier,  named  Abraham,  was  converted  at  Oathall 
when  he  was  one  hundred  years  old.  He  said  he  was  a  child  born 
at  one  hundred.  He  lived  six  years  longer  in  a  joyous  Christian 
spirit.  He  told  Lady  Huntingdon  how  his  wife  and  another  woman 
were  terrified  of  a  storm  and  feared  that  the  day  of  judgment  had 
come.  He  chided  them  by  asking:  “What  should  1  be  afraid  ofr 
If  it  is  the  day  of  judgment  then  I  shall  see  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord, 
and  it  will  be  a  joyful  sight.”  Then  he  added  to  the  Countess:  “So, 
my  lady,  I  began  to  sing  a  hymn.” 


Such  conversions  as  these  gave  her  the  assurance  that  her 
chapels  were  being  providentially  used.  She  adopted  a  policy  which 
she  set  forth  in  a  letter,  later:  “The  long  round  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  spreads  in  a  most  amazing  manner.  I  keep  to  my  old  rule  of 
going  nowhere  hut  from  the  call  of  the  people  first. 


In  1765  she  bought  some  land  in  the  vineyards  at  Bath  and 
there  built  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  a  home  nearby.  She  had  fre¬ 
quented  Bath  to  recuperate  from  several  illnesses,  and  the  need  for 
a  chapel  in  this  fashionable  resort  had  been  borne  in  upon  her.  In 
October  1765  the  chapel  was  dedicated,  with  a  great  crowd  present. 


John  Wesley  offered  to  preach  in  this  chapel  while  he  was 
staying  at  Bristol  in  the  Autumn  of  1766.  1  le  came  in  October  and 
preached  often.  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  among  his  listeners, 
wrote  a  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  chapel  with  its  Cothic 
windows,  mahogany  stands,  scarlet  cushions  for  the  preacher  and 
clerk,  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls. 
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The  chapel  had  a  tiny  private  room  which  was  nicknamed 
“Nicodemus’  Corner.’’  There,  bishops  who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen 
at  such  a  service  could  sit  and  listen  in  obscurity.  Lady  Betty  Cobbe, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  applied  the  nickname, 
and  was  accustomed  to  smuggle  visitors  into  that  corner. 

* 

Walpole  said  it  became  fashionable  for  persons  high  in  society 
and  official  life  to  go  in  parties  to  the  chapel.  John  Fletcher,  vicar 
of  Madeley,  who  preached  there  for  a  time,  called  Bath  “the  seat  of 
Satan’s  gaudy  throne.’’  But  George  Whitefield  was  more  optimistic 
about  the  response  of  the  town  to  the  gospel.  In  a  letter  not  long 
before  his  last  visit  there,  he  wrote:  “Some  more  coronets  I  hear  are 
likely  to  be  laid  at  the  Redeemer’s  feet.  They  glitter  gloriously  when 
set  in  and  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  thorns.’’ 

In  May  1767  the  Countess  left  Bath  for  an  evangelistic  expe¬ 
dition  through  Gloucestershire  with  a  party,  including  Whitefield 
and  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  her  devoted  friend.  Great  crowds  attended 
the  preaching,  and  she  was  inspired  to  go  on  to  Wales  and  Derby¬ 
shire. 

Although  the  Countess  directed  such  tours,  “she  never  trans¬ 
cended  what  was  deemed  the  propriety  of  her  sex  by  any  activity 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  her  societies,’’  it  was  pointed  out  in 
"Women  of  Methodism”  by  Abel  Stevens.  When  she  “itinerated,” 
she  was  accompanied  by  some  of  her  preachers  who  did  the  public 
speaking  “while  she  maintained  her  womanly  decorum  as  a  hear¬ 
er,  planning  their  labors  and  counseling  the  societies  privately.” 

The  Countess  was  weighted  with  business  matters  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1767  and  the  Spring  of  1768  as  she  formulated  plans  for  the 
opening  of  her  college  in  Wales,  the  following  Summer.  During 
that  Winter  she  was  so  ill  that  prayer  meetings  in  her  behalf  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Lord  Dartmouth/'  There  were  discussions 
as  to  who  would  take  charge  of  her  chapels  if  she  should  die,  and 
Lord  Dartmouth  agreed  to  do  so,  if  she  requested  it. 

After  that  serious  illness  she  eagerly  set  out  in  1768  on  excur- 

*Lord  Dartmouth  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  1772  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
1775.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  college  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire  which  was 
named  Dartmouth. 
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sions  to  Gloucestershire  and  neighboring  counties.  With  her  was 
a  group  of  preachers  “whose  ministry  proved  a  great  sensation,*' 
wrote  Abel  Stevens  in  “Women  of  Methodism."  They  included 
Whitefield,  Romaine,  Madan,  Venn  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Shirley, 
the  cousin  of  the  Countess. 


Whenever  they  could  get  permission,  they  preached  in  the 
churches.  But  when  they  arrived  in  Cheltenham,  the  use  of  the 
church  was  denied  to  them,  although  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  great  aid 
to  the  Methodist  cause,  had  tried  to  obtain  permission  for  White- 
field  to  preach  there. 


Whitefield  stood  in  the  churchyard  upon  a  tombstone  and  shout¬ 
ed  to  the  great  crowd:  “Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the 
waters.”  Stevens  in  “Women  of  Methodism"  described  the  scene 
thus:  "A  singular  spectacle  was  it— the  closed  church,  the  graves 
covered  with  thousands  of  the  people  and  such  churchmen  as  Venn, 
Madan,  Shirley.  .  .  Rowlands  and  Whitefield,  ordained  and 
gowned,  yet  proscribed  for  preaching  to  the  famishing  multitudes 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Reformation;  and  this,  too  while  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  dig¬ 
nity  .  .  .  stood  with  his  family  among  them,  their  friend  and  patron." 


And  somewhere  nearby  Lady  Huntingdon  eagerly  watched  the 
results  of  this  evangelistic  effort.  Whitefield’s  sermon  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  listeners.  Some  cried  aloud, 
while  others  wept  quietly.  Some  fell  prostrate  on  the  graves.  Every¬ 
one  seemed  awestruck. 


That  night  the  preachers  stayed  at  Lord  Dartmouth’s  mansion, 
and  next  day  Whitefield  preached  again  in  the  churchyard  and 
later  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  Earl’s  home.  Charles  Wesley  and 
other  Methodists  hurried  from  nearby  counties  to  participate  in  the 
revival. 


Six  Oxford  University  students  were  expelled  in  1768  lor 
holding  Methodist  views  and  for  having  prayed  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures  and  sung  hymns  in  private  homes.  1  hey  were  Benjamin 
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Kay,  Thomas  Jones,  Thomas  Grove,  Erasmus  Middleton,  Joseph 
Shipman  and  James  Matthews. 

False  rumors  charged  Lady  Huntingdon  with  having  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  the  six  young  men  from  their  trades  into 
the  University  and  maintaining  them  there.  These  rumors  had  no 
foundation. 

Meanwhile  in  1768  she  had  already  begun  to  plan  for  the 
opening  of  her  college  for  the  training  of  young  ministers.  In  May 
of  that  year  two  of  the  expelled  students,  Mr.  Shipman  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  discuss  with  her  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  attending  her  college. 

The  Countess,  wishing  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel,  sent  out  word  that  there  would  be  preaching  in  front 
of  her  house  on  a  certain  evening,  while  the  two  young  ministers 
were  there.  They  had  not  been  told  in  advance  and  when  the 
crowd  gathered  they  asked  what  it  meant.  When  she  said  that  one 
of  them  would  be  expected  to  speak,  they  demurred.  They  had 
never  spoken  in  public,  they  said. 

But  the  Countess,  with  that  authority  which  her  strong  con¬ 
victions  gave  her,  put  a  Bible  in  Mr.  Shipman’s  hands.  When  the 
servant  opened  the  door,  she  thrust  Mr.  Shipman  outside  and  told 
him:  ‘‘The  Lord  be  with  you.  Do  the  best  you  can.”  He  preached 
on  a  text  from  Genesis  6:3,  “My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man.” 


After  this  venture  in  sending  forth  a  speaker,  it  was  only  three 
months  until  Lady  Huntingdon  opened  Trevecca  College  and  went 
in  earnest  at  the  task  of  preparing  to  thrust  young  ministers  into 
the  world. 

Having  decided  to  devote  herself  and  all  her  resources  to  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Countess  concentrated  on  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  turn  down  the  multiplying  calls 
for  the  relief  of  poverty.  The  Rev.  John  Eyre,  one  of  her  ministers, 
who  was  discussing  the  needs  of  a  poor  family,  reported  that  the 
Countess  said:  ‘  I  can  do  for  them  but  very  little.  I  am  obliged  to 
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be  a  spectator  of  miseries  which  I  pity  but  cannot  relieve.  For  when 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  I  likewise  devoted  to  Him  all  my  for¬ 
tune;  with  this  reserve,  that  I  would  take  with  a  sparing  hand  what 
might  be  necessary  for  my  food  and  raiment,  and  for  the  support 
of  my  children,  should  they  live  to  be  reduced.  I  was  led  to  this 
from  a  consideration,  that  there  were  many  benevolent  persons  who 
had  no  religion,  who  would  feel  for  the  temporal  miseries  of  others, 
and  help  them;  but  few,  even  among  professors,  who  had  a  proper 
concern  for  the  awful  condition  of  ignorant  and  perishing  souls. 
What,  therefore,  I  can  save  for  a  while  out  of  my  own  necessaries, 
I  will  give  them;  but  more  I  dare  not  take  without  being  guilty 
of  sacrilege.’’ 

Therefore  she  went  on  investing  her  funds  in  chapels  and  re¬ 
ligious  education  and  the  expenses  of  her  preachers.  They  served 
sacrificially— her  own  consecration  helped  to  call  out  a  dedicated 
spirit  in  others.  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon”  stated  of  Mr.  Venn,  for  example,  that  ‘  all  he  ever  got 
from  Lady  Huntingdon  barely  paid  his  journeys  and  expenses.” 

In  1769  the  Countess  experienced  one  of  those  tributes  which 
lifted  her  above  the  wearisome  administrative  cares  which  multi¬ 
plied  each  year.  On  July  23  she  opened  a  chapel  in  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  Kent.  Early  that  morning,  crowds  swarmed  into  the  town 
and  gathered  in  Iront  of  her  house.  She  was  awakened  by  a  seren¬ 
ade  of  hymns!  Of  this  occasion  she  said:  “Never  can  I  forget  the 
sensation  of  pleasure  I  then  felt.” 

That  day  the  congregation  was  too  large  for  the  new  chapel  to 
hold  —so  Whitefield  had  to  preach  from  a  mount  in  the  courtyard 
in  front  of  the  building,  on  the  text  from  Genesis  28:17:  “1  low 
dreadtul  is  this  place:  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

The  Countess  had  used  her  house  in  London  for  preaching  to 
small  groups,  but  she  yearned  to  reach  the  unchurched  masses.  In 
1770  she  leased  a  building  in  Ewer  Street,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  by  the  Quakers,  and  she  began  supplying  the  pulpit  with 
students  from  her  college. 

Four  years  later  another  chapel  in  London  was  opened  in  a 


building  in  Princess  Street,  Westminster.  And  in  1775  four  chapels 
swung  wide  their  doors— in  Bristol,  Lewes,  Petworth  and  Guild¬ 
ford.  Meanwhile  in  1774  the  Countess  had  extended  her  itinerants’ 
trail  to  Ireland. 

It  was  in  London  that  a  battle  over  the  control  of  the  chapels 
gave  a  significant  and  unpredictable  turn  to  her  destiny.  In  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  Spafields  Chapel,  she  took  a  step  which  led  her  to 
leave  the  Established  Church  and  become  a  Dissenter  A 

Ihe  chapel  erected  at  Swansea  in  Wales  in  1787  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  in  which  a  call  was  made  and  answered.  A  little 
group  of  people— both  English  and  Welsh— had  been  meeting  for 
prayer  in  a  rented  room.  Because  of  differences  in  language  and 
belief,  the  group  divided  and  the  remaining  few  were  too  poor  to 
pay  the  rent  (about  three  pounds  a  year).  One  of  the  members, 
Benjamin  Tucker,  prayed  about  it,  and  the  name  of  Lady  Hunting¬ 
don  came  to  him.  Fortunately  she  was  then  at  Britton  Ferry,  only 
a  few  miles  away.  Tucker  called  to  see  her,  and  she  agreed  to  send 
a  student  from  Treveeca  to  preach  every  Sunday. 

After  a  year,  the  little  group  hoped  for  a  chapel  of  their  own, 
and  again  Tucker  called  on  the  Countess.  When  she  asked  how 
many  members  there  would  be  to  form  a  society,  he  replied:  “Five.’’ 
She  expressed  astonishment  at  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Tucker  quickly  replied:  “There  were  but  few  in  Cornelius’s  house, 
but  at  his  invitation  more  came,  and  while  Peter  preached  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  upon  all  them  that  heard  the  word.’’ 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  so  pleased  at  that  scriptural  answer 
that  she  agreed  to  undertake  the  chapel  project.  Soon  she  visited 
Swansea  again.  Across  from  her  lodgings  in  Chapel  Street  stood  an 
elm  tree.  She  asked  Thomas  Jones,  one  of  her  students,  to  preach 
under  the  tree  while  she  listened  from  her  window. 

When  she  told  Mr.  Tucker  that  a  room,  rather  than  a  chapel, 
would  be  sufficient  in  Swansea,  he  declared  that  if  she  did  not 
grant  the  request,  he  would  go  begging  through  the  principality 
for  chapel  funds.  Such  zeal  commended  itself  to  the  zealous  Count 


*The  story  of  that  decisive  struggle  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 
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ess,  and  she  agreed.  A  site  was  leased  for  forty  years  at  the  ground 
rent  of  three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  a  year.  William  Jernigan, 
architect,  contracted  to  build  it  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Afterwards  when  work  was  completed,  he  found  his  estimate  had 
been  too  low  to  cover  his  expenses.  Lady  Huntingdon  therefore 
added  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  sum  she  paid  him. 

The  brass  plate  on  the  foundation  stone  was  inscribed:  “The 
Right  Honorable  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense  erected  this  house  of  God  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787."  She 
was  eighty  years  old,  but  was  still  pioneering. 

Meanwhile  she  was  strengthening  her  college— as  the  means  ol 
spreading  the  gospel  to  new  outposts. 


Chapter  VII 


“MY  BELOVED  COLLEGE” 

LIKE  AN  OLD  tree  on  which  new  life  had  been  grafted,  the 
old  mansion  at  Trevecca  in  Wales  was  astir  in  the  Spring  of 
1768.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  opening  her  college  there  in  August. 
She  prepared  for  it  with  high  expectation  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
enterprise,  with  faith  that  godly  men  would  come  forth  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  chapels  and  fields  of  England,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Trevecca  in  Talgarth,  Brecknockshire,  was  part  of  an  old  castle, 
believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  some  six 
hundred  years  earlier.  Brecknockshire,  an  inland  county  in  South 
Wales,  was  almost  encircled  by  mountains.  Red  sandstone  hills 
widened  out  into  plateaux  where  villages  and  farms  nestled. 

In  this  section  of  peaceful  wooded  Welsh  landscape,  a  perpet¬ 
ual  benediction  seemed  to  hover  in  the  air.  ‘‘The  soil  vou  have 
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chosen  is  proper;  Welsh  mountains  afford  a  brisk  air  for  a  student,’ 
wrote  the  Rev.  John  Berridge  to  the  Countess  in  praise  of  the  loca¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  expressed  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  venture. 

The  Countess  needed  ministers  to  supply  her  chapels  and  to 
travel  constantly  through  the  British  Isles  to  answer  the  calls  which 
were  coming  to  her.  She  had  been  relying  mostly  on  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church  hut  as  her  itinerant  circuits  expanded  and 
as  opposition  to  the  “irregularity”  of  this  work  mounted,  she  found 


the  problem  increasingly  difficult.  She  would  grow  her  own  min¬ 
isters. 

Nine  months  before  the  doors  of  Trevecca  opened,  the  first 
student  had  applied.  James  Glazebrook,  a  twenty-three-year-old  col¬ 
lier  of  Madeley,  had  gone  to  see  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  who  was 
to  become  president  of  the  college.  Fletcher  had  talked  with  the 
young  man  previously,  and  dreamed  about  him  on  the  very  night 
before  he  came,  seeking  earnestly  to  enter  training  for  the  ministry. 
His  brother  agreed  to  take  his  place  in  the  pit,  to  support  their  aged 
mother. 

On  Lady  Huntingdon’s  sixty-first  birthday,  August  24,  1768, 
the  college  chapel  was  opened  and  dedicated.  Whitefield  preached 
on  the  text  from  Exodus  20:24,  “In  all  places  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.” 

Several  thousand  persons  from  the  surrounding  countryside 
gathered  in  the  courtyard  before  the  college,  the  following  Sunday, 
to  hear  Whitefield  preach  on  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

Lady  Huntingdon  determined  to  admit  only  those  students  who 
were  truly  converted  and  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  God.  Mr.  Fletcher  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  before  the  open¬ 
ing  day,  giving  his  advice  on  the  course  of  study:  “Grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric,  with  ecclesiastical  history  and  a  little  natural  philosophy 
and  Geography,  with  a  great  deal  of  practical  divinity,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  dive  into  languages.  .  .  With 
regard  to  those  who  propose  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  the  master 
your  Ladyship  will  appoint  may  choose  to  follow  his  particular 
method.  Mr.  Wesley’s  books,  printed  for  the  use  of  Christian  youths, 
seem  to  me  short  and  proper.  .  .” 

Students  who  were  accepted  were  allowed  to  study  three  years, 
with  cost  of  education  and  living  expenses  given  to  them  free,  and 
with  the  gift  of  a  suit  of  clothes  each  year.  After  completing  the 
course,  a  student  could  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church 
or  any  other  Protestant  denomination.  “The  school  of  the  prophets 
at  my  beloved  Trevecca  affords  great  advantages  to  young  men,”  the 
Countess  wrote  to  a  friend,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner. 
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Through  Howel  Harris,  one  of  her  Welsh  lay-preacher  friends, 
she  arranged  to  lease  the  Trevecca  site.  And  she  fitted  up  quarters 
for  herself  so  that  she  and  her  relatives  and  friends  could  spend 
part  of  the  year  there. 

Life  at  Trevecca  had  an  idyllic  quality.  Visitors  could  hear 
little  bands  of  students  praying  together  in  the  nearby  woodlands. 
When  Mr.  Fletcher  came  at  frequent  intervals  from  his  home  at 
Madelev,  his  talks  with  the  students  created  almost  a  revival  fervor 
throughout  the  campus.  After  speaking  in  the  classroom,  Fletcher 
would  invite  “as  many  as  are  athirst  for  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
to  follow  him  into  his  room.  Instantly  a  group  filed  after  him  and 
would  engage  in  prayer  sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours.” 

Mr.  Fletcher,  dividing  his  time  between  his  work  at  Madelev 
and  Trevecca,  served  the  college  without  pay.  He  had  been  a  firm 
friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  for  years;  in  1759  he  had  written  to 
Charles  Wesley:  “I  passed  three  hours  with  a  modern  prodigy— a 
pious  and  humble  Countess.” 

When  she  was  in  residence  at  Trevecca,  she  would  watch,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  young  men  starting  out  to  carry  the  gospel 
in  a  widening  circle.  Some  set  out  on  foot  along  the  hilly  paths  for 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  The  college  kept  several  horses 
for  the  use  of  those  who  traveled  greater  distances.  Chapels,  houses, 
fields  and  marketplaces  offered  pulpits  for  the  students. 

By  the  time  one  year  had  passed,  there  was  occasion  for  cor¬ 
porate  rejoicing. 

John  Wesley  journeyed  to  1  revecea  for  the  double  birthday, 
which  he  described  in  these  entries  in  his  journal: 

“Wed.  Aug.  23.  I  went  on  to  Trevecka.  Here  we  found  a  con¬ 
course  of  people  from  all  parts,  come  to  celebrate  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon’s  birthday  and  the  anniversary  of  her  school,  which 
was  opened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  last  year.  I  preached 
in  the  evening,  to  as  many  as  her  chapel  could  well  contain;  which 
is  extremely  neat,  or  rather  elegant;  as  is  the  diningroom,  the  school 
and  all  the  house.  About  nine  I  lowcl  I  larris  desired  me  to  give  a 
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short  exhortation  to  his  family.  I  did  so;  and  then  went  back  to  my 
Lady’s  and  laid  me  down  in  peace. 

“Thur.  24.  I  administered  the  Lord’s  supper  to  the  family.  At 
ten  the  public  services  began.  Mr.  Fletcher  preached  an  exceedingly 
lively  sermon  in  the  court,  the  chapel  being  far  too  small.  After  him, 
Mr.  William  Williams  preached  in  Welsh,  till  between  one  and 
two  o’clock.  At  two  we  dined.  Meantime,  a  large  number  of  people 
had  baskets  of  bread  and  meat  carried  to  them  in  the  court.  At 
three  I  took  my  turn  there,  then  Mr.  Fletcher,  and,  about  five,  the 
congregation  was  dismissed.  Between  seven  and  eight,  the  love  feast 
began,  at  which  I  believe  many  were  comforted.  In  the  evening  sev¬ 
eral  of  us  retired  into  the  neighboring  wood,  which  is  exceeding 
pleasantly  laid  out  in  walks;  one  of  which  leads  to  a  little  mount, 
raised  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow,  that  commands  a  delightful  pros¬ 
pect.  This  is  Howel  Harris’s  work,  who  has  likewise  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  his  house;  so  that,  with  the  gardens,  orchards,  walks 
and  pieces  of  water  that  surround  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  little  paradise.” 

Lady  Huntingdon  wrote  her  own  account  of  the  celebration. 
“Truly  God  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  many  felt  Him  eminently 
nigh.  Many  with  whom  I  have  conversed  experienced  a  spring-tide 
of  sensible  comfort  and  strong  joy  .  .  .  though  necessarily  much 
hurried  with  outward  things,  my  mind  was  preserved  in  peace;  I 
enjoyed  a  divine  composure,  a  heavenly  serenity  of  soul,  while  my 
communion  was  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  .  .  It  was  a  season 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord— a  time  never  to  be  for 
gotten.” 


Unhappily  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  prevailed  at  the  first 
anniversary  was  disrupted  before  the  second.  There  intervened  a 
doctrinal  misunderstanding  over  questions  of  faith  and  works,  as 
set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  Wesley’s  Conference  of  1770.  Although 
Wesley  was  at  Bristol  in  August  1770,  expecting  to  go  over  to  Tre- 
vecca  to  attend  the  second  anniversary,  the  Countess  wrote  him  that, 
as  long  as  he  held  sentiments  set  forth  at  his  conference,  he  would 
not  be  invited  to  speak  in  her  pulpits.  Wesley  left  Bristol  the  next 
day  and  “never  after  preached  in  the  chapels  of  Lady  Huntingdon,” 
it  is  stated  in  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunting¬ 
don.” 
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Although  she  was  spending  her  resources  without  stint  for  the 
college  and  her  other  religious  causes,  she  had  to  rely  on  gifts  from 
her  friends  to  help  with  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  expanding  work. 
About  this  time  she  received  gifts  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  from  five  friends,  including  Lady  Glenorchy  of  Scotland 
and  Ladv  Chesterfield. 
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Lady  Huntingdon  in  her  letter  to  Lady  Glenorchy  thanked  her 
for  “your  generous  gift  to  the  college  which  has  been  the  offspring 
of  many  tears.”  She  said  that  the  “college  is  in  a  most  glorious  state.” 
Something  of  the  intense  dedication  of  Lady  Huntingdon  was  re¬ 
flected,  as  she  closed  the  letter:  “I  thirst  for  an  entire  devotedness 
to  Him,  and  His  cause  and  interest  in  the  world.  O,  that  I  had  a 
thousand  hands,  a  thousand  hearts,  all  should  be  employed  for 
Him.” 

The  anniversary  celebrations  called  forth  a  great  outpouring  of 
fervor.  A  visitor  at  the  sixth  anniversary  in  1774  said:  “I  think  every 
room  in  the  house  was  converted  into  a  chapel,  preaching  in  one, 
praying  in  another,  exhorting  and  singing  hymns  in  others." 

Of  the  eighth  anniversary  the  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady,  author 
of  “Rock  of  Ages,  ’  wrote  a  vivid  account  in  a  letter  of  September  9, 
1776.  Forty  ministers  heavily  loaded  the  outdoor  platform  when  it 
broke  down,  halfway  through  Toplady  s  prayer.  However  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  not  blighted  by  any  serious  injuries.  A  crowd  estimated 
at  three  thousand  was  in  attendance.  And  Toplady  added  another 
impressive  statistic:  he  described  a  field  near  the  college  in  which 
“no  fewer  than  1 ,300  horses  were  turned,  in  addition  to  those  that 
were  left  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  influence  of  the  college  spread  until  finally  its  students 
were  laboring  in  almost  every  county  of  England. 

Toward  the  end  ot  Lady  Huntingdon’s  life,  plans  were  de¬ 
veloping  for  moving  the  college  to  a  more  accessible  location.  The 
1  revecca  lease  was  expiring,  and  the  trustees  wished  to  have  the 
college  nearer  London  where  their  supervision  could  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  exercised.  Gheshunt,  twelve  miles  from  London,  was 
chosen  as  the  site,  and  the  college  opened  there  on  August  24, 
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1792— the  founders  birthday,  but  the  year  after  her  death.  It  then 
became  Cheshunt  College.* 

The  influence  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  sacrificial  life  was  re¬ 
flected  in  an  incident  told  by  one  of  her  ministers  in  a  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  the  college  at  Cheshunt.  He  said:  “I  remember  call¬ 
ing  on  her  Ladyship  with  a  person  who  came  from  the  country. 
When  we  came  out,  he  turned  his  eye  towards  the  house,  and  after 
a  short  pause,  exclaimed:  ’What  a  lesson!  Can  a  person  of  her  noble 
birth,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  grandeur,  live  in  such  a  house,  so  meanly 
furnished?  and  shall  I,  a  tradesman,  be  surrounded  with  luxury  and 
elegance?  From  this  moment  I  shall  hate  my  house,  my  furniture, 
and  myself  for  spending  so  little  for  God  and  so  much  in  folly!’  ” 

The  Countess  ran  her  college  with  a  strong  belief  in  its  high 
destiny.  She  referred  to  it  as  ”my  beloved  college  where  I  have 
found  so  much  of  that  fire  that  is  only  kindled  from  the  true  fire 
from  off  the  altar.” 


*In  1905  the  college  moved  again — to  Cambridge,  where  in  1913  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid.  It  has  remained  an  interdenominational 
school.  Cheshunt  is  now  one  of  five  theological  colleges  in  Cambridge,  all  of 
which  are  independent  of  the  University,  but  most  of  whose  students  are 
members  of  the  University. 
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Chapter  VIII 


THE  CALL  TO  AMERICA 

DIVERSE  STRANDS  of  interest  bound  Lady  Huntingdon  to 
America.  She  inherited  a  school  in  the  Colonies.  She  sent  a 
missionary  expedition  to  America.  And  she  believed  the  Lord  in¬ 
tended  her  to  visit  the  country  some  dav,  she  said,  “if  onlv  to  make 
coats  and  garments  for  the  poor  Indians.’ 

When  George  Whitefield  died  in  Massachusetts  in  1770,  he 
left  all  his  possessions  in  America  to  the  Countess.  I  lis  will,  dated 
March  22,  1770,  stated  simply:  “I  leave  that  building,  commonly 
called  the  Orphan-house,  at  Bethesda,  in  the  province  of  Georgia, 
together  with  all  the  other  buildings  lately  erected  thereon:  and 
likewise  all  other  buildings,  lands,  negroes,  hooks,  furniture  and 
every  other  thing  whatsoever,  which  I  now  stand  possessed  of,  in 
the  province  of  Georgia  aforesaid,  to  that  elect  lady,  that  mother 
in  Israel,  that  mirror  of  true  and  undefiled  religion,  the  Right  I  Ion. 
Selina,  Countess  Dowager  of  Huntingdon.  . 

The  Countess  suddenly  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  new 
set  of  problems  which,  to  her  energetic  mind,  meant  new  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

She  sent  out  a  summons  to  all  her  ministers  and  students,  la¬ 
boring  in  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  to  gather  at  Trevecca  early 
in  October  1772  to  form  a  mission  to  North  America.  October  9 
was  appointed  as  the  day  for  the  solemn  dedication  of  these  mission 


aries,  and  congregations  were  asked  to  join,  on  that  day,  in  fasting 
and  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  venture. 

She  “supposes  this  to  be  the  most  important  event  of  her  whole 
life  —she  stated  in  the  circular  which  carried  the  call. 

She  left  Bristol  on  October  2  with  a  group  of  ministers,  and 
along  the  way  students  joined  the  party  which  reached  Trevecca 
the  next  afternoon.  Students  in  the  college  greeted  them  with  the 
hymn— “Welcome,  welcome,  blessed  servants!’’ 

About  a  dozen  men  volunteered  as  missionaries  to  America. 
Spiritual  preparations  for  their  voyage  reached  such  proportions  that 
in  London  the  period  was  known  as  the  “Methodist  Jubilee.”  Be¬ 
fore  departing  on  October  27,  the  missionaries  preached  daily  in 
London  to  great  crowds  in  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle,  in  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel  and  on  Tower  Hill  in  the  open  air.  A  special  em¬ 
barkation  hymn,  “Go,  destined  vessel,  heavily  freighted,  go,”  was 
written  by  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  ministers. 

The  river  banks  were  lined  with  weeping,  waving  throngs  as 
the  ship  sailed.  The  religious  life  of  London  had  been  stirred  by 
the  missionary  adventure. 

The  men  set  forth  in  the  expectation  not  only  of  conducting 
Whitefield’s  school  at  Bethesda  near  Savannah,  but  of  evangelizing 
the  Southern  colonies.  Not  long  after  their  arrival,  the  Countess 
was  able  to  write  expectantly:  “America  is  honored  by  the  mission 
sent  over.  The  province  of  Georgia  have  made  proposals  to  build  a 
church  at  their  own  expense  and  present  me  with  it.  .  .  The  invi¬ 
tations  I  have  for  our  ministry  in  various  parts  of  America  are  so 
kind  and  affectionate  that  it  looks  as  if  we  were  to  have  our  way 
free  through  the  whole  continent.  .  .  My  last  letters  from  America 
inform  me,  our  way  appears  to  be  made  to  the  Cherokee  Indians; 
and  in  all  the  back  settlements  we  are  assured  the  people  will  joy¬ 
fully  build  us  churches  at  their  own  expense,  and  present  them  to 
us,  to  settle  perpetually  for  our  use.  Some  great,  very  great  work  is 
intended  by  the  Lord  among  the  heathen.  Should  this  appear  I 
should  rejoice  to  go  myself  to  establish  a  college  for  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions.  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  before  I  die  the  Lord  will  have  me 
there,  if  only  to  make  coats  and  garments  for  the  poor  Indians.” 
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Fifty  slaves  (men,  women  and  children)  were  at  the  Orphan- 
house  the  year  Whitefield  died.  The  Countess  ordered  that  the  first 
fund  (totaling  twenty-six  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  five  pence) 
which  she  received  from  the  estate  should  be  spent  for  the  purchase 
of  a  woman  slave,  to  be  named  Selina  after  her.  She  suggested  it  as 
a  means  of  establishing  the  date  of  her  receipt  of  money  from  the 
estate. 

Anthony  Benezet  of  Philadelphia,  a  great  opponent  of  the  slave 
trade,  wrote  to  her,  to  protest  against  her  encouraging  it  in  any  way. 
She  acceded  to  the  protest,  and  said  she  would  not  countenance 
such  activity  but  would  try  to  prevent  it.  She  evidently  had  not 
had  occasion  to  examine  the  question  of  slavery.  At  that  time  the 
conscience  of  the  world  had  not  vet  been  aroused,  and  William 
Wilberforce,  who  was  to  lead  the  anti-slaverv  crusade  in  Parliament, 
was  onlv  a  thirteen-vear-old  bov  in  1772. 

J  J  J 

The  gathering  storm  of  the  American  Revolution  crashed  over 
the  Countess’s  property  and  swept  it  away  from  her.  It  was  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Americans,  and  her  missionaries  escaped  to  the 
British  Isles,  along  with  many  of  the  Colonies'  clergymen  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  long  war  disrupted  her  dream  and  brought  new  legal 
entanglements  to  her  property.  But  through  it  all  the  Countess  did 
not  despair  of  being  able,  some  day,  to  carry  out  a  successful  mission 
to  America. 

By  a  strange  sequence  of  circumstances  Lady  I  luntingdon 
brought  her  American  interests  to  the  attention  of  I  lenry  Laurens 
of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  president  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  (1777-78).  On  his  way  from  America  to  Holland  in  1780  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  he  was  captured  by  the  British 
off  Newfoundland  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  I  ower  ol  London. 

The  Countess  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Laurens  family, 
which  had  given  friendship  and  counsel  to  Whitefield.  She  at 
tempted  to  call  on  Laurens  in  the  1  ower,  hut  the  request  was  not 
granted.  He  was  denied  almost  all  communication  with  Iriends. 
Finally  after  more  than  a  year  in  ebbing  health,  he  was  released 
on  parole  in  1781  and  later  was  exchanged  for  General  Cornwallis. 


He  went  to  Bath  for  his  health,  and  there  the  Countess  saw 
him  and  introduced  some  of  her  friends  to  him.  When  he  returned 
to  America  after  a  mission  to  France,  he  had  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
authority  to  investigate  her  business  in  the  Colonies.  Although  he 
did  not  solve  the  problems  connected  with  her  property,  he  served 
as  another  influential  link  with  America. 

After  the  war  the  Countess  made  moves  to  recover  her  estate 
in  order  to  convert  its  revenues  into  a  mission  to  the  Indians.  To 
further  the  plan,  she  wrote  several  letters  to  her  distant  cousin, 
George  Washington.  One  of  his  replies,  dated  August  10,  1783, 
stated:  “Your  Ladyship’s  benevolent  designs  towards  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tions  claim  my  particular  attention— and  to  further  so  laudable  an 
undertaking  will  afford  me  pleasure,  so  far  as  my  situation  in  life, 
surrounded  with  many  and  arduous  cares,  will  admit.— To  be  named 
as  an  active  Executor  of  your  Intentions,  may  perhaps  disappoint 
your  Ladyship’s  views— but  so  far  as  my  general  Superintendence, 
or  incidental  Attention  can  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  your 
Establishment,  you  may  command  my  assistance.—”  He  added  that 
“  the  veneration  with  which  your  Ladyship’s  character,  heretofore 
known,  has  impressed  me,  justly  entitles  you  to  rank  high  in  my 
esteem.” 

Later  she  sent  Washington  a  copy  of  the  plan  which  she  had 
prepared  for  the  governors  of  the  separate  states  in  the  area  of  the 
Indian  settlements.  She  wished  to  obtain  a  location  (best  for  soil 
and  climate  and  access  to  the  Indians)  where  she  could  settle  a 
colony  of  “‘many  hundred  families  for  the  service  of  the  Indians.” 

Washington’s  letter  of  June  30,  1785  brought  discouraging 
news  to  the  Countess.  He  held  out  no  likelihood  for  the  success  of 
her  plan.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  communicated  to  the 
President  of  Congress  “your  wishes  to  obtain  lands  for  a  number 
of  Emigrants  in  the  Western  territory;  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the 
Savages,  and  propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  them.”  He  said  that 
the  governor  of  Virginia  had  laid  Lady  Huntingdon’s  letter  and 
plan  before  Congress.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolution  and 
ordinance  dealing  with  the  disposing  of  the  Western  lands,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  foreigner  to  apply 
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for  lands.  He  expressed  concern  that  “Your  Ladyships  humane  and 
benevolent  views  are  not  better  seconded.’  * 

As  soon  as  she  could  arrange  it,  Lady  Huntingdon  sent  over 
the  Rev.  John  Johnson  to  look  after  her  interests  in  Georgia.  But  at 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1791,  the  legal  status  was  still  unsettled. 
After  her  death,  Johnson  tried  to  assert  the  trust  of  the  property, 
but  it  was  adjudged  that  it  was  a  life  estate,  and  it  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  executors. 

When  the  Countess  was  writing  the  eager  enthusiastic  letters 
to  Washington  in  1784,  she  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years  old,  but 
still  planning,  dreaming,  striving.  Although  her  great  objective  of 
evangelizing  the  American  Indians  did  not  materialize,  she  still  had 
much  work  to  do  in  England  in  the  seven  years  left  to  her. 


*The  originals  of  these  two  letters  from  George  Washington  to  Lady  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  are  in  the  library  of  Cheshunt  College.  Cambridge.  England.  Quoted 
by  permission  of  the  president  of  Cheshunt  College. 


Chapter  IX 


TWO  GREAT  CRISES 

IN  HER  old  age,  two  of  the  greatest  crises  in  her  career  chal¬ 
lenged  Lady  Huntingdon.  Her  convictions  compelled  her  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  controversy  which  brought  about  a  break  with  John  Wes¬ 
ley.  And  about  ten  years  later,  she  made  a  greater  break— with  an 
institution  which  had  nurtured  her.  Reluctantly  but  decisively  she 
left  the  Church  of  England  and  became  a  Dissenter  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  her  chapels. 

Both  these  conflicts  brought  severe  pain  to  the  Countess,  hut 
the  strength  of  her  convictions  steadied  and  supported  her.  And, 
like  the  ship  to  which  she  had  earlier  compared  herself,  she  did  not 
swerve  from  her  course  hut  was  borne  steadily  onward. 

The  doctrinal  controversy  with  Wesley  grew  out  of  a  passage 
in  the  minutes  of  the  conference  which  he  and  his  ministers  held 
in  1770.  For  years  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Whitefield  had  tended 
toward  a  Calvinistic  Methodism.  So  strong  was  her  belief  in  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  that  she  was  much  perturbed  by  a  statement  in  the 
Wesley  minutes  which  appeared  to  emphasize  reliance  on  good 
works  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  In  fact,  she  determined  to  require 
its  disavowal  as  a  test  of  anyone’s  continuing  in  her  college. 

I  lowever  Joseph  Benson,  the  headmaster,  who  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  position  by  John  Wesley,  defended  the  state 
ment.  Wesley  praised  him  tor  it,  hut  wrote  Benson  to  show  ‘all 
possible  tenderness  and  respect.  Wesley  told  him  that  the  Countess 


“is  much  devoted  to  God  and  has  a  thousand  valuable  and  amiable 
qualities.’’  He  added  that  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  pre¬ 
judiced  against  one  whom  he  had  known  so  well  for  thirty  years. 

Benson  was  later  dismissed.  Similar  sentiments  caused  the  Rev. 
John  Fletcher  in  March  1771  to  resign  as  president  of  the  college. 

Lady  Huntingdon  invited  her  cooperating  clergy  to  meet  at 
Bristol  in  August  1771  to  confer  with  the  Methodist  Conference, 
in  an  attempt  to  seek  a  retraction  or,  if  that  failed,  to  make  a  formal 
protest. 

Meanwhile  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Wesley  and  received  an  answer, 
dated  June  19,  1771,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  sermons  he  had 
preached  on  salvation  by  faith.  In  a  conciliatory  tone  his  letter  told 
her  .  .  .  “such  as  I  am,  I  love  you  well.  You  have  one  of  the  first 
places  in  my  affection.” 

The  trustees  of  Whitefield’s  chapel  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  controversy.  But  the  ministers  associated  with  Wesley 
and  a  group  of  those  under  Lady  Huntingdon’s  patronage  met  at 
Bristol  early  in  August  to  thresh  out  the  dissension. 

Wesley  and  fifty-three  other  ministers  signed  a  statement  on 
August  9,  1771,  declaring  that  they  abhorred  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  works  and  stood  steadfastly  by  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Christ.  This  declaration  might  have  settled  the  contro¬ 
versy,  but  unfortunately  some  letters  previously  prepared  by  Fletcher 
in  defense  of  the  original  Minutes  of  1770  were  allowed  to  be  print¬ 
ed  just  after  the  August  1771  meeting.  They  appeared  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  conciliatory  action. 

The  controversy  flamed  anew,  and  continued  to  flare  up  at 
intervals  for  the  next  six  years.  Protagonists  for  both  sides  joined 
the  argument  and  issued  fiery  pamphlets.  On  both  sides  there  were 
strong  sincere  convictions  and  the  adoption  of  an  attitude  that  in¬ 
tegrity  required  an  unyielding  stand.  The  struggle,  consuming  time 
and  energy  in  a  negative  way,  doubtless  hurt  the  cause  that  both 
sides  were  seeking  to  promote. 

The  misunderstanding  was  the  more  ironic  because  Lady  Hunt- 
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ingdon  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1750,  had  been  the  conciliator  be¬ 
tween  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  when  they  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  divergence  of  views.  She  sent  letters  to  both  of  them,  urging 
them  to  love  as  brothers  and  give  up  controversy  and  work  more 
zealously  for  God.  Her  advice  prevailed  and  the  two  men  took 
turns-about  in  assisting  each  other  at  services  in  January  1750. 

But  in  1770  the  conflict  left  the  two  branches  of  Methodism 
farther  apart.  However  on  her  death  bed  the  Countess  poignantly 
learned  that  Wesley  s  convictions  did  not  differ  from  hers,  as  she 
had  thought. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  another  great  battle  to  fight— for  the 
control  of  her  chapels.  In  1779,  nearly  twenty  years  after  she  had 
established  her  first  chapel  at  Brighton,  she  opened  the  chapel  at 
Spafields  in  London  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
schism. 

A  large  amusement  building,  called  the  Pantheon,  circular  in 
shape  with  columns  and  tiers  of  galleries,  had  failed  in  its  original 
purpose,  and  the  Countess  devised  the  plan  of  converting  it  into 
a  chapel  for  that  area  which  had  some  benighted  neighborhoods. 

She  was  over  seventy  vears  old  and  was  alreadv  weighted  with 
the  cares  of  her  numerous  chapels.  But  she  set  her  heart  upon 
“having  this  temple  of  folly  dedicated  to  Jehovah  Jesus."  And  in 
a  letter  on  the  subject  she  declared:  "Faith  tells  me  to  go  forward, 
nothing  fearing,  nothing  doubting." 

Her  triends  discouraged  her,  however,  and  an  independent 
committee,  not  connected  with  her  work,  obtained  the  building  and 
made  it  into  a  place  of  worship.  Several  ordained  clergymen  were 
engaged  to  preach  evangelical  sermons  there.  But  another  minister, 
the  incumbent  at  a  regularly  established  church  in  that  section, 
protested  against  the  plan.  I  Ie  demanded  the  right  to  preach  in  the 
new  chapel  and  to  nominate  the  ministers  who  served  there.  A  law 
suit  followed,  and  the  incumbent  won.  The  chapel  was  closed  and 
the  congregation  scattered. 

Then  Lady  1  luntingdon  stepped  in.  She  took  the  chapel  under 
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her  patronage  and  it  was  opened  on  March  28,  1779  with  a  sermon 
by  one  of  her  ministers,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haweis. 

She  assumed  that  as  a  peeress  she  had  the  right  to  employ 
chaplains  whenever  and  wherever  she  wished.  But  the  incumbent 
reopened  his  fight  against  the  method  of  conducting  the  chapel. 
The  ecclesiastical  court  decided  against  her,  and  her  ministers  had 
to  desist  from  preaching  at  the  chapel. 

She  then  took  the  bold  step.  She  took  shelter  under  the  Toler¬ 
ation  Act,  and  her  chapels  became  Dissenting  meeting-places.  Min¬ 
isters  who  wished  to  preach  there  had  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  as 
Dissenters. 

She  lamented  that  “I  am  reduced  to  turn  the  finest  congrega¬ 
tion  not  only  in  England  but  in  any  part  of  the  world  into  a  Dis¬ 
senting  meeting.’’ 

She  felt  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  Established  Church,  and  knew 
that  she  would  face  severe  criticism,  misunderstanding  and  opposi¬ 
tion  if  she  broke  away  from  the  Church.  But  her  sense  of  dedica¬ 
tion  had,  long  before,  transcended  consideration  of  personal  pain, 
in  a  letter  on  December  23,  1781  on  the  subject  of  that  decision  she 
said:  "Little,  weak  and  insufficient  as  I  account  my  light  among 
others,  this  becomes  the  only  noble  and  honest  testimony  I  can  bear 
for  Jesus  Christ  in  this  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy.” 

On  another  occasion  about  that  time,  she  wrote:  “I  am  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  church  now,  only  for  what  I  have  been  doing  these 
forty  years— speaking  and  living  for  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  I  have  not  one 
care  relative  to  this  event  but  to  be  found  exactly  faithful  to  God 
and  man  through  all.  .  .  I  have  asked  none  to  go  with  me— and 
none  that  do  not  come  willingly  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  lay  all  at  His  feet— any  other  would  do  me 
no  good.  .  .” 

Her  belief  in  the  rightness  of  her  cause  was  stated  emphatically 
in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  a  young  minister,  Mr.  Wren,  during  the 
crisis  of  her  becoming  a  Dissenter:”  Go  on,  my  good  young  man, 
as  one  faithfully  devoted  to  His  service,  and  fear  neither  men  nor 
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devils.  I  have  experienced  His  continued  mercies  for  more  than 
forty  years,  in  the  midst  of  contempt,  malice,  persecution  with¬ 
out  the  Church;  and  false  brethren,  treachery,  ingratitude  and 
greater  evils  than  in  the  world,  within  the  professing  Church;  yet 
no  weapon  formed  against  me  has  prospered." 

Two  of  the  Countess's  ministers,  Thomas  Wills  and  William 
Taylor,  soon  took  the  oath  as  Dissenters,  and  Mr.  Wills  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  charge  of  Spafields  Chapel.  Several  other  ministers  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Established  Church  in  order  to  help  her,  but  some 
(including  Romaine,  her  second  chaplain)  did  not  take  the  step  and 
no  longer  served  her  chapels. 

Thus  finally  her  work  was  so  organized  and  directed  that  the 
congregations  in  her  chapels  were  called  "Lady  Huntingdon’s  Con¬ 
nexion.”  She  appointed  ministers  and  revoked  appointments  at  will, 
and  also  designated  laymen  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  management 
in  each  chapel. 

"It  is  certain  that  over  the  Connexion,  as  a  religious  body,  she 
had  no  legal  control:  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  she  aimed  at 
this,”  it  is  stated  in  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon."  However  "it  was  of  course  in  her  power  to  continue 
or  withhold  her  patronage,  her  pecuniary  support,  and  the  use  ol 
the  chapels,  which  were  her  property.  .  .  Lady  Huntingdon  pos¬ 
sessed,  however,  a  moral  power  over  the  Connexion,  of  uncommon 
extent,  probably  amounting  to  a  moral  control. 

A.  C.  H.  Seymour,  the  author  of  that  volume,  in  the  following 
passage  explained  how  the  Countess  exercised  that  control:  "The 
ministers  and  students,  animated  by  her  example,  cheered  by  her 
kindness,  and  supported,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  by  her  bounty, 
were  ready  to  do  anything  that  she  desired,  knowing  that  her  de¬ 
sires  glowed  with  zeal  lor  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. . . 
She  .  .  .  applied  to  the  ministers  and  students  to  supply  at  different 
places,  as  openings  occurred;  her  applications  were  resistless:  made 
by  a  peeress  of  the  realm,  in  a  cause  to  which  she  herself  had  de 
voted  her  all,  so  as  often  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  change  of  rai 
ment,  they  went  whithersoever  she  wished,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
great  and  frequent  privations.  All  this,  however,  was  but  the  volun 
tary  homage  of  free  minds  to  a  soul  of  a  superior  order. 


The  financial  basis  of  her  chapels  varied,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  local  participation  and  the  needs.  For  example,  part  of 
the  funds  for  erecting  a  building  in  Worcester  (which  was  opened 
in  1773)  was  raised  by  subscription,  but  the  interest  on  the  debt 
was  paid  by  the  Countess  until  the  congregation  could  liquidate 
it.  At  the  time  that  chapel  was  founded,  she  wrote:  “I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn,  I  have  so  many  applications  from  people  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  more  laborers.’’ 

From  the  time  that  her  chapels  became  independent  until  her 
death  in  1791,  she  possessed  “only  seven  of  the  chapels  as  her 
private  property,  and  one  of  them  was  mortgaged  to  its  full  value 
as  soon  as  it  was  bought.’’  During  her  lifetime,  a  total  of  sixty-four 
chapels  was  credited  to  her.  She  continued  to  spend  her  income 
(except  for  meager  personal  expenses)  on  the  college  and  the  work 
of  the  chapels. 

With  her  strong  grasp  of  reality  and  her  practical  ability,  the 
Countess  met  each  new  problem  fearlessly.  The  question  of  supply¬ 
ing  ministers  for  her  widespread  work  now  became  so  urgent  that 
some  new  plan  had  to  be  devised.  She  could  no  longer  use  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Established  Church. 

Although  she  was  then  approaching  the  age  of  eighty,  she 
could  still  adventure  boldly.  The  first  public  ordination  of  ministers 
in  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connexion  was  held  on  Sunday,  March  9, 
1783  at  Spafields. 

Six  young  men  who  had  been  educated  at  Trevecca  came  to  be 
ordained.  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  conducted  the  ritual,  took 
their  places  at  the  Communion  table,  while  the  six  candidates  sat 
in  front  of  it. 

In  the  first  message  of  this  five-hour  service,  Mr.  Taylor  said 
the  Bible  authorized  and  encouraged  the  ordaining  of  men  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  stated  his  belief  that  such  ordination  was 
the  work  not  only  of  the  bishops  but  of  all  faithful  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  told  the  candidates  that  they  would  be  shepherds, 
ambassadors,  watchmen,  builders  and  laborers. 

Later  the  Confession  of  Laith  to  be  signed  by  all  ministers  in 
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Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connexion  was  read  by  Mr.  Knight,  one  of 
the  candidates.  Then  each  of  them  was  called  on  in  turn,  to  give 
the  congregation  an  account  of  God  s  dealings  with  his  soul:  Thomas 
Jones,  Samuel  Beaufoy,  Thomas  Cannon,  John  Johnston,  William 
Green  and  Joel  Abraham  Knight. 

Mr.  Wills  made  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  secession, 
and  offered  a  prayer  that  divine  unction  might  be  pouTed  upon  the 
young  men. 

He  and  Mr.  Taylor  then  placed  their  hands  upon  two  of  the 
candidates  kneeling  at  the  Communion  table.  The  Bibles,  which 
the  two  men  held  in  their  other  hands,  were  then  given  to  the  two 
candidates.  The  same  sequence  was  repeated  until  the  six  had  been 
ordained.  Then  a  hymn  with  the  refrain,  “Bless,  O  bless  them,’ 
was  sung  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  Wills  gave  the  charge  to  the 
new  ministers.  The  Communion  was  then  administered  to  them 
and  to  those  of  the  congregation  who  had  remained  after  the  five- 
hour  service. 

This  chapel  became  the  center  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  network 
of  activity.  In  the  house  next  door,  she  made  her  home  in  her  last 
years.  In  the  twilight  of  her  life,  she  sat  by  its  window,  hearing 
the  echo  of  the  hymns,  watching  the  sunset  fade. 


Chapter  X 


“IN  TRUTH,  VICTORY” 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  1791,  Lady  Huntingdon’s  work  was 
nearly  finished.  From  her  home  beside  the  Spafields  Chapel, 
a  constant  stream  of  correspondence  radiated  to  her  ministers,  labor¬ 
ing  in  scattered  sections  of  the  British  Isles.  But  the  majestic  old 
lady,  who  had  managed  a  great  evangelistic  campaign  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  becoming  too  frail  and  weak  to  manage  it  much 
longer. 

In  1790  her  eldest  son,  Francis,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  had 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  unmarried,  and  the  title  passed 
to  another  branch  of  the  family.  Her  son,  through  respectful  and 
affectionate  to  her,  had  never  accepted  her  deep  faith,  and  it  was 
a  cause  of  suffering  to  her.  Of  her  seven  children,  only  the  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Moira,  remained.  Although  Lady 
Huntingdon  had  been  beset  by  much  grief,  illness  and  opposition, 
her  strong  constitution  and  her  appropriation  of  divine  help  had 
enabled  her  to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 


“No  woman  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  church,  certainly 
none  of  modern  times,  has  done  more  by  direct  labors  and  liberality 
lor  the  promotion  of  genuine  religion,"  wrote  Abel  Stevens  in 
“Women  of  Methodism."  He  added:  “severely  practical  and  never 
whimsical  in  her  judgments,  she  added  to  her  other  sources  of  power 
a  moral  authority  to  which  all  reverently  deferred. 


Stevens  believed  that  the  Countess  “more  than  any  other  leader 
of  Calvinistic  Methodism”  shared  Wesleys  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  genius.  That  type  of  skill  was  necessary  for  her  to  plan  and 
command  an  enterprise  of  such  scope.  However  she  did  not  organize 
her  Connexion  in  such  a  way  as  Wesley’s  movement.  Although  her 
Connexion  still  exists  in  England,  most  of  the  membership  of  her 
chapels  have  merged  with  Congregationalist  bodies. 

With  all  her  admirable  traits,  she  had  certain  faults  which  are 
described  thus  in  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon:’’  “Her  predilections  for  some  and  her  prejudices  against 
others  were  sometimes  too  hastily  adopted.  .  .  The  success  attending 
her  efforts  seemed  to  impress  her  mind  with  a  persuasion  that  a 
particular  benediction  would  rest  upon  whomsoever  she  should 
send  forth,  and  rendered  her  choice  not  always  judicious.  .  .  She 
had  so  long  directed  the  procedures  of  her  Connexion  that  she  too 
seldom  asked  the  advice  of  the  judicious  ministers  who  labored  with 
her;  nor  did  she  passively  bear  contradiction." 

She  made  her  will  on  January  11,  1790,  bequeathing  her 
chapels,  houses  and  furniture  and  all  the  residue  of  her  estate  to 
four  persons  who  were  to  carry  on  her  work:  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Haweis  and  his  wife,  Janetta  Payne;  Lady  Anne  Erskine  and  John 
Lloyd.  Her  family  raised  no  objection  to  this  disposition  of  her 
property.  She  had  long  been  devoting  her  resources  to  religious 
work,  until  the  total  reached  more  than  100,000  pounds. 

In  November  1790  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel  foretold  the 
approaching  end.  When  that  happened,  she  said  to  Lady  Anne:  “I 
am  well— all  is  well— well  for  ever.  I  see,  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  nothing  hut  victory.”  Years  before,  she  had 
adopted  as  her  “grand  maxim”:  “Do  that  which  is  best  and  leave  the 
rest  to  God.” 

John  Wesley  died  in  March  1791.  Lady  Huntingdon  read  in 
Elizabeth  Ritchie’s  account  of  his  death  that  he  had  said:  “I  the 
chief  of  sinners  am,  but  Jesus  died  for  me.”  The  Countess  sent  for 
Joseph  Bradford  who  also  was  present  at  the  death  bed  and  asked 
him  if  Wesley  had  really  said  that.  Bradford  said  yes  and  added 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  Wesley  never  preached  anything  else.  Lady 
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Huntingdon  confessed  that  she  thought  Wesley  had  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  differently.  The  old  controversy  on  faith  versus  works  seemed 
to  melt  away  in  her  tears. 

She  was  now  the  last  of  the  great  religious  revivalists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Whitefield  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty 
years.  Charles  Wesley  had  died  in  1788. 

On  her  death  bed  the  Countess  earnestly  discussed  the  sending 
of  missionaries  to  the  South  Seas.  She  learned  that  two  missionaries 
who  had  expected  to  go  were  hesitating  because  they  could  not  be 
ordained  by  the  Established  Church.  With  quick  confidence,  she 
declared:  "We  shall  find  others,  I  doubt  not/’  and  asked  her  secre¬ 
tary  to  write  a  letter  immediately  to  further  the  plans. 

“Of  all  the  daughters  of  affliction,  she  exhibited  the  greatest 
degree  of  Christian  composure  that  ever  I  witnessed,’’  said  Dr.  John 
Coakley  Lettsom,  the  physician  who  attended  her  in  her  last  illness. 

“Wherever  a  fellow  creature  existed,  so  far  her  prayers  extend¬ 
ed,’’  Dr.  Lettsom  said.  “A  little  before  she  died,  she  repeatedly  said 
in  a  feeble  voice,  just  to  be  heard,  I  shall  go  to  my  Father  this  night, 
adding,  'Has  God  forgot  to  he  gracious?  or  is  there  any  end  of  His 
loving  kindness?’  It  was  on  this  day  she  conversed  a  little  on  the 
subject  of  sending  missionaries  to  Otaheite  in  the  South  Seas.  .  . 
indeed  her  whole  life  seemed  devoted  to  one  great  object— the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  His  creatures.’’ 


Just  one  hour  before  her  death,  she  asked  if  a  letter  had  come 
from  the  Rev. Thomas  Charles  whom  she  had  asked  to  supply  the 
Spafields  Chapel.  When  Lady  Anne  told  her  the  letter  was  there, 
she  asked  that  it  he  opened,  "to  know  if  he  comes:  that’s  the  point. ' 

A  friend  who  visited  her  often  during  her  last  days  said  she 

compared  death  to  the  putting  off  of  her  cloak,  and  she  added:  “1 

know  my  capacity  will  then  be  enlarged;  but  1  am  now  as  sensible 

of  the  presence  of  God,  as  1  am  of  the  presence  of  those  1  have  with 
)} 

me. 


Almost  her  last  words  were:  "My  work  is  done.  1  have  nothing 
to  do  hut  to  go  to  my  Father.’’ 
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She  died  on  June  17,  1791,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
at  Ashby,  in  St.  Helens  Church. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Jones  preached  a  memorial  sermon  at  Spa- 
fields  Chapel  on  July  3,  1791.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said:  “She  was 
enabled  to  devote  her  all— boldly  will  I  say  ALL— for  near  fifty 
years  to  the  glory  of  Jesus,  and  the  eternal  good  of  lost  souls.  En¬ 
riched  with  this  religion  from  God,  she  was  proof  against  the  smiles, 
as  well  as  the  frowns,  of  this  transitory  and  delusive  world.  The 
one  she  trampled  under  her  feet— the  other  she  bore  with  invincible 
patience  and  fortitude.  She  was  a  martyr  of  fifty  years  standing . . . 
from  the  fy;st  moment  that  she  commenced  a  follower  of  Jesus,  has 
she  not  been  a  mark  for  the  ill-treatment  of  this  censorious  world? 
.  .  .  Her  memory  will  remain  on  those  souls  who,  through  her  in¬ 
strumentality,  have  been  brought  from  darkness  to  light.  .  .” 

The  memorial  to  her  in  the  Ashby  Church  bears  the  words: 

“In  veritate  victoria” 
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